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This Issue in Brief 


Collective Behavior at Attica—In this article 
Dr. Robert Martinson, associate professor and 
chairman, Department of Sociology, The City 
College of the City University of New York, out- 
lines three historical types of prison disturbance: 
(1) mass escape; (2) riot and (3) what he calls 
“expressive mutiny.” Attica is seen as “a new 
form of disturbance, not merely a temporary re- 
flection of new left influence among a group of 
politicized black convicts.”’ The author states that 
the inner, autonomous process of the prison is a 
myth and concludes that the ‘‘causes” of the At- 
tica revolt lie more in broad social factors in 
society, than within the prison itself. 

The Art of Behavior Observation—Some of 
the component parts of the art of behavior 
observation are explored by H. LaVon Kindall, 
juvenile hall superintendent in Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia. To observe and record the behavior of 
another individual is an awesome responsibility, 
he asserts, particularly when the information is 
utilized as a basis for decision-making. There is 
the possibility of subjectivity in this practice, he 
continues, that dictates the need for sincerity, 
honesty, and objectivity if the life of the observed 
is to be enhanced. 

Less, Not More: Police, Courts, Prisons.— 
Professor Alexander B. Smith and _ Harriet 
Pollack of the John Jay College of Criminal 
Justice in New York City believe the American 
criminal justice system is dangerously near the 
point of breakdown due to the enormous volume 
of cases it is called upon to handle in a manner 
appropriate for a democratic society. To remedy 
the increasing ineffectiveness of the system they 
suggest that rather than providing more police, 
more courts, and more prisons, we should remove 
from the criminal code those types of malum 


prohibitum offenses that are not truly destructive 
of society. 


Vocational Training in Prisons: Some Social 
Policy Implications.—There appears to be little 
correspondence between current vocational train- 
ing programs in prisons and both current and 
projected future job demands, maintains Pro- 
fessor Michael J. Miller of Virginia Common- 
wealth University. Most training programs, he 
states, seem to be related to meeting institutional 
maintenance needs in society. Current recidivism 
statistics indicate that only those persons who 
had specific training they were able to use on the 
outside were more likely to be successfully reinte- 
grated into society, he adds. 
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Treating “Untreatable” Criminals.—It is pos- 
sible to develop a humane, acceptable way of life 
inside a penal institution for the most difficult 
group of offenders, declares G. K. Stiirup, director 
of the Herstedvester Detention Center in Den- 
mark. He describes the integrating, individual- 
ized growth therapy developed at the Centre— 
a special institution for offenders with severe 
behavior disorders—which houses about 150 in- 
mates, 30 of whom are in an open institution. A 
staff of more than one to one is considered neces- 
sary as well as contact between staff and resi- 
dents after confinement. 


Application of Helper Principle in Working 
With Delinquents—Employment of the Helper 
Principle can be one of the most efficient and 
humane means through which delinquents can 
be helped, affirms Dr. Man Keung Ho, associate 
director of the School of Social Work at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Application of the Principle 
is illustrated in the areas of admission, orienta- 
tion, treatment, and aftercare service, based on 
the author’s personal experience with delinquent 
boys in a private institution. Institutional treat- 
ment philosophy and positive worker approach 
are seen as responsible for its success. 

Suicide Prevention: A Brief for Corrections 
Officers.—The corrections officer is usually in the 
most advantageous position to prevent suicide in 
an institution, yet guidelines for him are often 
lacking, observes Robert J. Wicks, psychology in- 
structor at the New York City Correction 
Academy. His article is designed to meet this 
need by presenting information on organic and 
functional causes of suicide, signs of depression, 
the suicide manipulator, and immediate action 
necessary when an attempt is made. 

An Alternative Model of Community Services 
for Ex-Offenders and Their Families.—The au- 
thors, Dr. Joanne W. Sterling of the University 


of New Mexico, and Robert W. Harty of the 
Bernalillo County (N.M.) Mental Health Center, 
spent the last year meeting with offenders in an 
attempt to develop a model of postconfinement 
community services. The model developed stresses 
services not only to the offender but also to those 
who are most important in his social system and 
emphasizes the need for the offender’s active in- 
volvement in his own rehabilitation. 

PORT: A New Concept of Community-Based 
Correction.—Kenneth F. Schoen, assistant com- 
missioner for community services for Minnesota, 
describes PORT (Probationed Offenders Rehabili- 
tation and Training) which has served three 
counties in Southeastern Minnesota since October 
1969 as a live-in, community-based, community- 
directed, community-supported treatment pro- 
gram for adult and juvenile offenders. Conceived 
as a result of dissatisfaction on the part of two 
district court judges with appropriate alterna- 
tives to conventional probation or imprisonment, 
PORT aims to control objectionable behavior and 
change the lifestyle of offenders who, without it, 
would end up in prison or training school. 

Transactional Analysis Training and Treat- 
ment of Staff in a Correctional School.—The 
impact of an intensive staff training-treatment 
program on a correctional school of the California 
Youth Authority is reported by Thomas L. 
Frazier, supervisor of treatment at the O.H. 
Close School. Lamenting the dichotomy between 
the treater and the treated that exists in most 
therapeutic settings he cites the use of Trans- 
actional Analysis as an illustration of how to 
bridge the gap between the two groups. Staff 
are encouraged to take a close look at themselves 
and to make new life decisions with the assump- 
tion that they are therefore better able to help 
those being treated do the same. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 
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Collective Behavior at Attica’ 


By ROBERT MARTINSON, PH.D. 


Associate Professor and Chairman, Department of Sociology, 
The City College of the City University of New York 


profiles of social disturbance in the prison 

is made difficult when the standard abstrac- 
tions of “‘collective behavior” are mixed with the 
dominant motif of the “total institution.” Long 
before the events at Attica, I had begun to ques- 
tion versions of inmate behavior tied to the 
“custody-treatment” dimension or to Sykes and 
Messinger’s utilitarian notion of the “pains of 
imprisonment,” or indeed to any concept of the 
prison which views it as primarily an autonomous 
“community.””! 

Unfortunately, penological history provides al- 
most no help. Except for histories of prison re- 
form movements, there is such a poverty of 
scholarship that the prison appears as a history- 
less administrative unit, broken from time to time 
by riot. History is most at home when it traces 
processes of social conflict which develop, in which 
the incipient becomes the full-blown. So the his- 
torian has left this seemingly dreary landscape 
to the tender mercies of the sociologist. Thus we 
are burdened with timeless abstractions about the 
“inmate subculture,” the ‘inmate code,” and so 
forth. 


N ACCURATE rendering of changes in the 


Types of Prison Disturbance 


The poverty of penological history is an illusion. 
There are changes over time in the profile of 
prison disturbance. To advance the discussion, I 
will suggest two main historical types and argue 
that Attica exemplifies a third. Let us call these 
types: (1) the mass escape; (2) the prison riot; 
and (3) the expressive mutiny. 

(1) Mass escape as a mode of prisoner behavior 
was associated with a prebureaucratic society 
and in America with the frontier. To escape from 
a dungeon is a dangerous enterprise. Mass escape 
required shared ingenuity and motivation, some 
common hope of taking up a new life, concealing 
one’s past, even leaving one’s home territory. In 


* This article is a slightly edited version of a paper presented to the 
Eastern Sociological Association meetings, Boston, April 22, 1972. 

1 Robert Martinson, “Solidarity Under Close Confinement: A Study 
of the Freedom Riders in Parchman Penitentiary,” Psychiatry, May 
1967: and, Treatment Ideology and Correctional Bureaucracy: A Study 
of Organizational Change, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 
of California (Berkeley), 1968. 


this early epoch, the prison was unashamedly 
brutal and was designed for incapacitation and 
severe punishment. Prison revolt was commonly 
put down with deadly fury by officials and guards 
backed up by deputized locals since every dis- 
turbance implied the real probability of a mass 
breakout followed by spoilation of areas adjacent 
to the prison. 

(2) Prison riot—which dominated the 19th and 
early 20th centuries—involved a struggle to im- 
prove conditions within the prison rather than 
an attempt to escape from it. Within the armed 
perimeter, power struggles occurred over the mea- 
ger privileges prison had to offer. Such riots were 
often nicely timed to provoke the intervention of 
the prison reform movement and sometimes led to 
changes in paroling practices, better food, less 
punishment for breaking prison rules or fewer 
rules. 

In the 20th century riot increasingly tended to 
run in cycles. The riot cycle implied swift com- 
munication and contagion reflecting the creation 
of state systems of corrections, standard penologi- 
cal practices, and a nationwide convict subculture. 

The most recent cycle of riots (1952-1953) be- 
gan in the disciplinary cellblock of the world’s 
largest prison in Jackson, Michigan, and spread 
to dozens of prisons in the United States and 
abroad. One hypothesis maintained that these 
riots were sparked by inner-prison struggles for 
control between the ‘‘custodial” and “treatment” 
points of view among the staff. These struggles 
threatened to change the inmate status quo and 
led to a preventive counterrevolution led by a 
corrupt inmate priesthood which preached the 
inmate code as a means of retaining privileges. 

(3) Unlike the riot, the expressive mutiny is 
not primarily focussed on winning power, main- 
taining privileges or improving conditions within 
the prison. It aims to communicate the inmate’s 
plight to the public so far as he understands it. 
It is a new form of disturbance not merely a 
temporary reflection of new left influence among 
a group of politicized black convicts. The prison 
is used as an arena in which to stage dramatic 
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renditions of inhumanity and rebellious gestures 
of inchoate despair and apocalypse. Demands for 
improvements in prison conditions appear side by 
side with borrowings from the Black Power move- 
ment, the student movement, and the revolution- 
ary sect. The entrepreneurial spirit of the escape 
artist is replaced by the organizational methods 
of the militant. 

Clearly, convict disturbances take different 
forms over time reflecting both prison conditions 
and dominant attributes of society. 


The Age of Treatment 


To understand the causes of the expressive 
mutiny, one must trace the evolution of the New 
Penology from its beginnings in the latter half 
of the 19th century to its total victory over cor- 
rections in the decades of the 1950’s and 1960’s.? 

Treatment began with the growth of new pro- 
fessions—social welfare, probation, parole, psy- 
chiatry—which entered the prison (along with 
teachers, vocational instructors and counselors) 
in the decades preceding World War I. Its greatest 
innovation and most hated product was the in- 
definite sentence. Its second major stage was vic- 
tory over correctional administration and the 
permeation of entire systems with the philosophy 
and practice of correctional treatment. The “cor- 
rectional therepeutic community’—as it came to 
be called in California—in its common form, went 
no further than individual and group counseling, 
an intense “bull session” which syphoned off in- 
mate discontent into relatively harmless verbal 
abuse. In its most extreme form—the California 
Adjustment Center—treatment combined ‘max- 
max” confinement with a future of indeterminate- 
ness. Even parole—under this system—was in- 
creasingly perceived by inmates as a trap instead 
of a privilege. 

More important than the victory of treatment 
has been the secular decline in opportunity for 
the ex-offender in a modern technological society 
which demands uncoerced, skilled, and motivated 
activity from its employees. I have defined cor- 
rectional treatment as a “redoubling of efforts in 
the face of persistent failure.’ Inmates once be- 
lieved in these efforts. This belief plus the intro- 
duction of treatment programs, group counseling, 


= Robert 
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1966. 


Martinson, “The Ave of Treatment: 
Custody-Treatment Dimension,” Jesucs in 
(Reprinted in Ch. 7, Crisis in’ American 
Jerome H. Skolnick and Elliott Currie, Boston: 
Company, 1970). 

Thid., p. 480. 


Some Implications 
Criminology, Fall 
Institutions, eds., 

Little, Brown and 


parole outpatient services, and so forth, managed 
to keep the lid on our volatile dungeons for two 
or three decades. Attica may be seen as a typical 
disturbance of the Age of Treatment and an indi- 
cation of the beginning of its decline. 


Some Characteristics of Collective Behavior 


The idea that the inmates at Attica revolted 
against brutality or repression is untenable. Em- 
pirically, the so-called “pains of imprisonment” 
were lessening, certainly not increasing. The pre- 
cipitating cause of the revolt was the disinte- 
gration of discipline combined with the “hope” 
aroused by the new reform administration of the 
New York prison system. For those who like to 
exercise the sociological imagination, the expres- 
sive mutiny might be described as a temporary 
burst of chiliastic fervor and action physically 
constrained within and by the architecture of 
penology. Many prisoners at Attica locked them- 
selves into their cells or attempted to “escape” 
the militants into the hands of the guards and 
officials. Their behavior reflected fear and rejec- 
tion of modes of political and ideological protest 
which have no direct and visible payoff for in- 
mate welfare. 

I must rely on newspaper reports in briefly 
describing four characteristics of inmate collec- 
tive behavior at Attica. 

(1) Militant inmate leadership: The prison 
riot was frequently sparked by violent “psycho- 
paths” and normally disintegrated into chaos 
within a few hours or days. The militant leader- 
ship at Attica locked up this kind of emotionally 
unstable element and through its energy (and 
the willingness of the officials) maintained a 
negotiating stance through 5 days of turmoil. 
Still, like the traditional prison leadership, there 
was a good proportion of armed robbers as one 
would expect from previous research. Also, three 
white inmates were apparently executed after a 
drumhead court lasting a few minutes because 
they were regarded as “rats.” Fierce adherence 
to the “rat complex” is a characteristic of convict 
leadership. 

The militant group at Attica was a convict 
elite, banded together in self-protection, with its 
own “leadership table,” set apart from the other 
inmates. Factional and strategic differences within 
the leadership group were jealously guarded. 
Officer Morris, a hostage, may overstate the mat- 
ter when he calls the rank-and-file ‘“‘hostages,” 
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but elements of apathy, terror, and uneasy sup- 
port were probably intermixed. He says: 

It was my opinion they thought they were going to 
start a revolution. They would never have agreed to any 
settlement. They wanted the troopers to come in and 
kill a lot of people to start things in the street.... I’d 
say about 50 of the men wanted this and another 150 
went along with it because they were members of the 
group .... I'd say there were about a thousand in- 
mates in the yard that didn’t want to be in the yard— 
I think they were hostages the same as I was.4 
The insurrection took place after an “influx 

of newcomers” previously “involved in riots’? who 
tended to form “. . . a number of organized fac- 
tions: Black Muslims, Black Panthers, Young 
Lords.” I am quoting Officer Rhodes, another 
hostage: 


The Muslims preached peace and loving ... but the 
Black Panthers and Young Lords wanted to go into 
it like a small war. I was talking to a Muslim [this 
was before the outbreak] and he said they were planning 
to take a lot of hostages but there wouldn’t be any 


brutality. 

Of the 2,200 inmates at Attica, 1,200 were in 
D-yard, some forced to participate by the militant 
leadership group. According to one estimate, 
about 800 of these 1,200 “. . . wanted no part in 
the revolt.” 

The leadership shared an essentially prepolitical 
idea of revolution as a big ghetto riot sparked by 
starting “things in the street.”” Most covered their 
faces to make reprisals and indictments more 
difficult when the end came as they knew it must. 
Using John Irwin’s terms, this group appears 
oriented to “convict” rather than “thief” values. 
The Panther style, the “macho” posture and the 
Black Power rhetoric are clear borrowings from 
outside militant groups.° 

(2) Ecstatic solidarity: Even the most apa- 
thetic inmates in D-yard were drawn in by the 
collective enthusiasm, and potential critics si- 
lenced by the unitary public reality. This state 
of “negative bondedness” is similar to that found 
among Freedom Riders in a maximum security 
cellblock in the Mississippi State Penitentiary at 
Parchman.® This study led me to conclude that 
there is a “. . . special quality to the social bond- 
edness of the closely confined.” I called it “ecstatic 
solidarity.” D-yard was not an ordinary cellblock, 
but this concept may help explain seemingly irra- 
tional features of behavior during these 5 days. 

An initial ideological solidarity grew slowly 


‘ All quotes from the hostages are from: Warren H. Hanson, 


M.D., ‘‘Attica: The Hostages’ 
zine, October 31, 1971. 

* Robert Martinson, “Attica: The Politics of Armageddon,” New 
America, September 12, 1971. 

° “The Aae of Treatment,” loc. cit. 


Story,” The New York Times Maga- 


among the leadership cadre. I quote Officer Ald- 
rich, a hostage: 

They started an Afro-American class in the school 
about six months ago, taught by an inmate, which was 
bad in my opinion. Anytime you went in the room they 
would change the subject. We thought they might be 
planning things. We couldn’t sit in the class all the 


time because we only had one officer on each floor, with 
over 100 inmates. 


We had been noticing large gatherings of inmates, 
especially Muslims, in the yard and we reported it. At 
one time they called the big shot of the Muslims, 
[Norman] Butler, down front and discussed it with 
him because inmates weren’t allowed to congregate that 
many at a time... this was finally allowed. 

Various disparate groups had linked up by the 
time the revolt occurred. Social control in a prison 
is always tenuous, of course, and the combination 
of lax discipline, inmate organization, and hope 
for change made insurrection a likely outcome. 

D-vyard was an intense cauldron of public be- 
havior since everything taking place was directly 
observable and constantly monitored by armed 
guards on the walls equipped with rifles with tele- 
scopic sights. The yard was broken by the leader- 
ship table and the marked-off “compound” for the 
hostages. On display, the inmates had to regard 
their every action as, willy-nilly, relevant to staff. 
They were an audience for their own actions, and 
simultaneously actors in a pageant displayed pro- 
vocatively to guards and reporters and, ultimately, 
the world at large. The leadership table was, inter- 
mittently, a focus for cognitive attention, a center 
for action, a negotiating session, and a court of 
last resort. During harangues and speeches given 
by the “outside negotiators” the crowd aligned 
temporarily into a mass meeting except that it 
was still under close observation. 

This unitary sociation broke down during the 
lulls between mass meetings and social order be- 
came more tenuous. Warren H. Hansen, a doctor 
and observer, reports an episode which took place 
on Saturday, September 11: 

Suddenly, a band of blacks dressed in a bizarre array 
of costumes (including priests’ vestments taken from 
the prison chapel) and brandishing makeshift weapons 
(including assegais, bats and clubs) approached the 
hostages’ compound. One guy had a spear about 10 feet 
long. Hell, he was showing his teeth and jumping up 
and down like a Watusi. The hostages’ security guard 
kept off this band of men until Brother Richie arrived 
and, after a long discussion persuaded the surrealistic 
vision to go away. 

This episode may appear bizarre to an outside 
observer, but I can recall similar episodes of 
pageantry (minus the threat of violence) in which 
the Freedom Riders in Parchman paraded down 


the corridor of their cellblock dressed in sheets. 
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miming integrationist morality plays for the bene- 
fit of the indignant guards. 

Ecstatic solidarity in D-yard was tenuous and 
tiring and had to be constantly reinforced by the 
ideological injunctions of the leaders and the “out- 
side negotiators.” It was partially and differen- 
tially shared by larger numbers depending on the 
moods of enthusiasm, despair, and hostility which 
break over mass gatherings as events unfold. 

From these accounts, written for nonscientific 
purposes, one should be wary of interpreting in- 
mate enthusiasm or silence as support for the ac- 
tions and strategies of the militant leadership. 
Many con-wise men (probably a majority) may 
have had private doubts about what was being 
said and about the outcome. But, there are only 
two classes in a prison, and the convict body (even 
in normal times) is constrained to say nothing in 
public favoring the “‘screws.”’ It would have taken 
extraordinary personal courage to disturb the 
public “reality” imposed on collective life by the 
“spokesmen” and their cothinkers from outside, 
especially after the execution of the three white 
inmates. 

(83) Magical thinking: Richard McCleery’s 
leading study indicates that the belief systems of 
“ineorrigibles” are characterized by authoritari- 
anism, personal “toughness,” the inmate code, be- 
lief in a rigid leadership hierarchy, and a doctri- 
naire adherence to criminal values.‘ Normally, 
however, convict leaders are “moderates” and 
seldom do they seek out Armageddon as they 
appeared to do at Attica. 

A New York Times chronology states: ‘Rebel 
leaders had often expressed a willingness to die, 
but many inmates in the yard thought that gas, 
fire hoses, and rubber bullets were the worst they 
had to fear.’* In addition, prisoners apparently 
believed that they would receive amnesty and 
perhaps deportation to a foreign country. Clark 
Whelton reports that a prisoner asked one of the 
members of the outside negotiating committee: 
“What’s this I hear about foreign countries?” 
The answer: ‘There are four Third World and 
African country people across the street from this 
prison, prepared to provide asylum for everyone 

who wants to leave this country for this purpose. 
(Shouts and pandemonium from the inmates).” 

* Richard H. McCleery, “‘Authoritarianism and the Belief System 


* “The Attica Revolt: Hour by Hour,” The New York Times, 
October 4, 1971. 


® All quotes from: Clark Whelton, “Attica and the Alamo,” 
Village Voice, September 23, 1971. 


The speaker later explained his final speech this 
way: “I thought if they were going to die, at least 
they should know that people were with them all 
over the world.” But if the inmate rank and file 
thought they were going to die why did they act 
on the belief that they faced rubber bullets? 

Another committee member added, after the 
hostages and inmates had been killed by very un- 
rubber bullets, “I knew I should have .. . gone 
to the microphone and said: ‘they’re saying things 
here that they may believe, but there’s no hope 
that you’re gonna get complete amnesty.’ I didn’t 
have the courage to say that to that particular 
crowd.” 

Inmates are normally aware that taking hos- 
tages is an act of war and that officials feel little 
hesitation in using deadly force. Twenty-six of 
their 28 demands had been accepted by Commis- 
sioner Oswald. Yet they played the game of pre- 
paring to cut the hostages’ throats to the end. 
Did the bonds of “ecstatic solidarity” so intensify 
the currents of magical thinking that many in- 
mates literally ceased to be themselves? 

(4) Social bluff: When the showdown came, 
the hostages’ throats were not cut despite the 
elaborate preparations and reiterated threats. The 
State police acted as if they were convinced that 
the inmates were not bluffing by unleashing a 
deadly hail of shotgun pellets the moment they 
entered D-yard. (I doubt one could 1 ake a con- 
vincing case that the leaders meant what they 
said but were frightened or deterred.) 

The everyday world of the prison is an inter- 
personal jungle and bluff in the form of “front” 
is a familiar form of brazen effrontery in which 
the winner maintains his ‘“‘cool’”’ and the loser has 
himself locked securely in a cell. In social bluff, 
the rhetoric of intransigence is essential, for the 
game is lost if contrary verbalizations surface. It 
app ars that an element of social bluff is needed 
to explain the final denouement. 

Social bluff is treated humorously in the works 
of Tom Wolfe, who provides telling examples of 
how poverty officials elicited stereotyped threats 
from clients who quickly caught on. For a goud 
salary, one of the officials—the Flak Catcher— 
assumed the ignoble but socially useful role of a 
good natured but truly frightened bureaucrat. 
Day-after-miserable-day he sallied forth to be 
“Mau-Maued” by the demonstrators who assumed 
the role of angry blacks with theatrical triumph. 

When social bluff enters the prison, comedy is 
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replaced by tragedy. The outside negotiating com- 
mittee was dominated by persons suggested by the 
militant leadership. This committee had a middle 
group of poverty lawyers and politicians. The 
members chosen by the Governor had no influence 
on the currents of enthusiasm which dominated 
D-yard. This unprecedented committee apparently 
played a major role in convincing the prison 
officials—and perhaps the Governor—that the in- 
mate leaders were in deadly earnest, and not 
bluffing, in their threats to kill the hostages. 


Conclusion 


The combination of ideology, militance, magical 
thinking, and social bluff which shaped collective 
behavior at Attica indicates that the inner, auton- 
omous process of the prison is a myth. Unfortu- 


nately, the official investigating committees may 
concentrate on these purported inner “causes” and 
thereby come up with little of value. 

By using the term “mutiny” I underscore soci- 
ologist Erving Goffman’s permanent contribution. 
His idea of the “total institution” is still useful 
for understanding the prison. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the prison is not a “place” at all any more 
than a factory is a set of machines in a building. 
The prison lies at the intersection of penal law, 
judicial action, correctional administration, penal 
architecture, prison reform movements, legislative 
enactment, professional treatment ideology, social 
research, generalized public beliefs, and broad 
political moods. All of these would have to be 
taken into account before a final version of the 
events at Attica can be understood. 


The Art of Behavior Observation 


By H. LAVON KINDALL 
Superintendent, Santa Cruz County Juvenile Hall, Santa Cruz, California 


among other things presence, awareness, 

attention, and perception. These are skills 
that are developed for the most part through ex- 
perience. However, training and natural person- 
ality endowments are irreplaceable. 

To observe and record the behavior of another 
individual is an awesome responsibility. It is 
essential that the observer have a full understand- 
ing of the dynamisms and related processes that 
are operating during the period of observation. 
Reporting observations that are not objective and 
defensible may be a use of power by one human 
being over another. There is the possibility of an 
inbuilt inequality in this practice that dictates 
the need for sincerity, honesty, and objectivity 
at all levels of relationship if the practice is to 
serve the purpose of enhancing the life of the 
observed. 


TT ART of behavior observation requires 


Presence 
Presence is that quality of poise and effective- 
ness that enables the observer to achieve a close 
relationship with the observed. There are several 
factors to be considered in building “presence.” 
(1) Position.—The observer must _ position 


himself for the purpose of observing behavior. 
The position may be characteristic or assumed, 
however, flexibility must be maintained so that 
frequent adjusting of the body and its sense 
organs will place it in the appropriate position 
to most effectively receive all relevant data. 

The observer should be conscious of the fact 
that his position often affects the behavior of the 
observed. For instance, a child-care worker can 
observe the behavior of youngsters involved in a 
baseball game from a variety of positions. He may 
stand between the group and the fence as a guard. 
This may present a challenge to some youngster 
who will decide to get by the “guard” and over 
the fence to freedom. Or the observer may choose 
to play ball with the group and accomplish his 
task of observation from an outfield position. This 
position is more likely to create “presence” which 
will produce a challenge with positive effect. 

The establishment of positive presence requires 
a sensitivity to a variety of circumstances. If the 
observer’s position is too remote, presence will be 
difficult to obtain; if inappropriately close, the 
observed may feel an invasion of personal space 
and react negatively. 

(2) Consciousness.—To be physically present 
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is not sufficient to establish presence. The observer 
must exercise clear and vivid consciousness at all 
times. At any given time certain things will de- 
mand the focus of our consciousness while other 
things, despite equally intense physical stimuli, 
will be on the periphery or not in our conscious- 
ness at all. The consciousness of the observer is 
communicated to the observed in subtle, non- 
verbal ways, and this communication of conscious- 
ness is essential to meaningful presence. When 
two parties are consciously aware of each other 
and a symbiotic presence has been established, 
the element of threat is removed and an honest 
climate will exist. 

In group work there is a constant competing of 
many forces for the observer’s consiousness. The 
degree to which the observer can be in tune with 
all of these forces at the same time will largely 
determine the observer’s success at building and 
maintaining presence. 

The child-care worker who rushes to the side 
of a child under his supervision who has just 
sustained an injury in an athletic event will be 
conscious of a variety of important tasks. He 
must render aid, maintain control of the group, 
summon help, note the time of injury and identify 
the cause of the injury. His ability to perform 
these tasks prudently will maintain presence. 
Failure to maintain presence will lead to con- 
fusion, duplication of effort, or inaction. 

(3) Communion.—Positive presence is a result 
of communion between two or more people. Com- 
munion is an act of sharing and implies both 
giving and receiving. Communion leads to pres- 
ence when the relationship between people ceases 
to be used for selfish purposes. When there is no 
longer the need for playing testing games and 
the parties are relating at a level of trust and 
respect, presence will become meaningful and be- 
havior will be genuine and more expressive of the 
“real” character of the individual. 

The skilled child-care worker will build and 
maintain communion by sensing the moods of the 
observed. If a child is depressed and obviously 
disturbed, the observer may decide that enlisting 
the child’s help with a project can serve as the 
vehicle by which informal discussion will reveal 
the problem. The child will not view the conver- 
sation as an attempt to pry into his personal 
feelings. This might be the result if the observer 
called the child into a conference room, placed a 
desk between them and began asking questions. 

An informal relationship developed by sharing 


a project builds communion which leads to pres- 
ence. 

(4) Predictability—The ability of the ob- 
served to predetermine on the basis of past obser- 
vation and experience the behavior of the observer 
is essential to the maintenance of presence. An 
observer with a mood cycle of extremes will con- 
stantly keep the observed off balance with corres- 
ponding degrees of frustration and anxiety. Fear 
of the unknown interferes with presence. 

It may be argued that the behavior of the ob- 
server is irrelevant in considering the behavior of 
the observed. Objective observation and recording 
should not be concerned with the stimuli that 
triggered the behavior. This is an irresponsible 
position since it is within the power of the ob- 
server, particularly in a detention setting, to 
manipulate behavior to gain a predetermined 
observation. 

Therefore the observer has a responsibility to 
the observed to do his part to establish presence. 
Failure of the observer to participate in a mean- 
ingful way in this process could be interpreted 
as a negative contributory influence. Observation 
may be obtained without presence, but in the de- 
tention setting the value of the observations would 
be questionable if not suspect. 


Awareness 


Awareness implies vigilance in observing, alert- 
ness in drawing inferences from what one sees, 
hears or learns, and an intuitive understanding 
of intangibles such as emotions. Awareness in- 
volves an acute sensitivity to something or some- 
one. It means that the observer is “alive” and is 
on the alert. 

(1) Self-Awareness.—Essential to objective 
observation is an awareness on the part of the 
observer of his own frame of reference which 
stems from his system of values, code of ethics, 
biases, and prejudices. These factors will shade 
to varying degrees the observer’s observations. 

Since personal identity is the end product of 
the accumulation and systemization of values, 
ethics, biases, and prejudices, the observer must 
be cautious lest his observations reflect emotional 
reaction more than objective observation. Be- 
havior that is contradictory to one’s value system 
is a threat to identity and without conscious 
awareness of these dynamics, observations may be 
defensive and reflect more about the observer 
than the observed. 
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To be effective as an observer of human be- 
havior the observer should understand his moti- 
vations regarding the use of authority. He should 
understand that his reaction to a given situation 
in a particular way may reflect a personal bias 
or prejudice. He should also recognize that the 
pressures of child-care work causes a certain 
amount of rationalization usually intended to 
justify personal performance. 

(2) Interests.——The particular interests of the 
observer will cause him to respond to certain 
stimuli while other equally strong stimuli will 
receive little or no response. If the observer is 
not aware of his special interests the focus of 
his awareness may be narrow, with only a limited 
view of the observed reflected in his observations. 

For instance, one child-care worker with a 
background in physical education will look for a 
degree of coordination and athletic skill in a child. 
His co-worker with a background in art will 
look for the aesthetic interests of the child. The 
school teacher will look for study skills and atti- 
tudes toward learning. The dietitian will be con- 
cerned about the child’s eating habits while the 
nurse may be concerned about his habits of per- 
sonal hygiene and health. 

It is because of problems such as those just 
stated that a truly objective behavior observation 
report should reflect the observations of as many 
observers as possible. If several observers observe 
identical or similar behavior, this lends validity 
to the observation. If the majority of the ob- 
servers disagree with one particular observation 
the validity of that observation may be question- 
able. 

(3) Suggestion.—The power of suggestion is 
a potent force and the observer would do well to 
at all times recognize this force. People are prone 
to attend to what is pointed out to them either 
specifically or by inference. This probably hap- 
pens because the individual has learned to enjoy 
satisfactions and avoid discomfort by acting on 
suggestions. 


The power of suggestion is illustrated by the 
review of cumulative folders maintained by the 
public schools. More often than not the first entry 
in the cum folder regarding a child’s behavior 
sets the tone for the entries that follow. There 
is a reluctance on the part of professionals to 
question or challenge the judgment of a colleague. 
There is a tendency to look for in the child that 
which has been suggested we should see. 


Child-care workers often set a co-worker up 
for a confrontation with a particular child by the 
manner in which information is shared at shift 
change. The child may have reacted negatively 
to the one worker and when this information is 
shared the second worker is prepared by sug- 
gestion for a similar type reaction. His approach 
to the child may then in fact be such that it pro- 
grams the child to act in a similar manner toward 
him. The aware child-care worker would consider 
this information and consciously plan an approach 
that would hopefully program the child for a 
more positive reaction. 

(4) Cultural Influences.—Without an aware- 
ness of cross-cultural differences, the observations 
of the observer may be totally invalid and dam- 
aging. Gaining an understanding of cultural dif- 
ferences is essential to making accurate observa- 
tions. 

For instance, an employer when interviewing 
a Mexican-American candidate for employment 
may consider the individual lacking in motivation 
and aggressiveness because the applicant’s de- 
meanor may appear apologetic. This may be a 
totally erroneous observation because the em- 
ployer does not understand a culture that teaches 
humility and respect for those in superior posi- 
tions. 

Members of minority ethnic groups are often 
described by members of professional agencies 
as sullen, resistive, and uncooperative. This may 
be completely untrue. Their reaction is due to the 
fact that they do not understand the professional 
jargon, the technicalities of agency procedure, or 
even the reasons that have brought about the in- 
vasion of their private life. In fact they may have 
a great desire to cooperate but simply do not 
know how to properly respond. 


Attention 


Attention is the act of attending through the 
application of the mind and the sense organs to 
someone or something. It involves a focusing of 
conscious thought. Attention is a consideration 
with a view to action. 

(1) Selection.—Attention is a process of selec- 
tivity. We select and consciously react to those 
stimuli that are relevant to our present needs and 
interests. If this subject matter is sufficiently 
interesting to you, to the point that you are deeply 
involved, you will not be much aware of the en- 
vironmental surroundings. On the other hand if 
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the temperature suddenly changes and your sur- 
roundings become painful, at some point your 
attention will shift from this writing to the prob- 
lem of relieving your discomfort. Your attention 
having been focused on a pressing physical need 
will prompt you to select alternatives to the meet- 
ing of this need over continued interest in this 
discussion. 

For the child-care worker who is constantly 
bombarded with stimuli that demand his attention, 
it is understandable that he will select those stim- 
uli to attend to that create pleasure rather than 
pain. The nature of his position is such, however, 
that he cannot avoid focusing attention on stimuli 
that often lead to confrontation and abrasive re- 
lationships. He is often caught in a stress situ- 
ation that not only demands attention but an in- 
stant decision without deliberate thought regard- 
ing alternatives and potential consequences. 

The anxiety that accompanies such stress and 
pressure will often lead to distortion of observa- 
tion. 

(2) Organic Condition.—The attention of the 
observer will be affected by his organic condition 
since the stimuli that relate to the strongest bio- 
logical need operating at the moment will win 
competition for attention. 

The child-care worker who reports for duty 
after having a good night’s rest will find it much 
easier to attend to stimuli that direct his attention 
to children’s needs than will the employee who is 
suffering a severe hangover from the party the 
night before. The biological needs of the latter em- 
ployee will demand that he give attention to his 
personal needs, usually at the expense of meeting 
the children’s needs. He will not let them give 
vent to natural energy because the noise level in- 
creases his discomfort. He will not wish to discuss 
their problems because he prefers to concentrate 
on his own. While this employee may view the 
children as being unusually annoying and active, 
his co-worker may observe that they are normal, 
creative, expressive youngsters, uninhibited in a 
relationship of trust and respect. 

The stress and demands of child-care work dic- 
tate the need for physically healthy, emotionally 
stable employees. 

(3) Preemption.—At any given moment the 
observer may receive stimuli that will preempt 
the existing focus of attention. The skilled child- 
care worker will have all of his sense organs 
operating and receiving data and will be prepared 
to respond. 


If a fist fight breaks out between two boys in 
a group, this situation will preempt the observer’s 
attention to less critical activity. A knock on a 
door signaling that a child needs help will pre- 
empt attention focused on writing a report. A 
sudden awareness of excessive whispering in a 
group will shift the observer’s attention from in- 
volvement in a game of checkers to a plan of 
action to determine what is being communicated 
between those whispering. 

The alert child-care worker will receive signals 
from his group that, if allowed to preempt a less 
significant focus of attention, will lead to pre- 
ventive action. If the observer acts to settle an 
argument, he may prevent a fight. If he does not 
allow his attention to be concentrated on the argu- 
ment, stimuli of a more urgent nature will even- 
tually be received that will result in preempting 
his attention but the damage will have already 
occurred. 

(4) Action—A competent group worker will 
be prepared to act in a certain way to those stim- 
uli that receive his attention. This set toward 
action is the result of past training and experi- 
ence. The effectiveness of his action will be de- 
termined by how alert he was at the time of train- 
ing and how he has interpreted past experiences. 

For instance, if a conflict develops between a 
group worker and a given child, the skilled worker 
will handle the child in a manner that will gain 
sympathy, if not support, for his, rather than the 
child’s position. If the worker is abusive and 
overly reacts, he may throw the support of the 
group to their peer, thus compounding the prob- 
lem. 

There exists in most groups of children and 
youth an unwritten standard of conduct for adults 
who attempt to relate to them. This standard of 
conduct calls for, among other things, complete 
strength <to control one’s feelings in a rational 
manner. When the adult fits this model, children 
feel comfortable in the knowledge that they will 
be protected from their own behavior as well as 
from the behavior of others in the group. They 
will draw strength and inner control from the 
strength of the adult. Therefore, the observer 
must be aware that his set toward action must 
be prudent and calculated to meet the legitimate 
expectations of his group. 


Perception 


Perception is that mental image that comes 
into focus as we are made aware of the elements 
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of our environment through physical sensation 
as interpreted in the light of experience. Per- 
ception combines sensory data from present stim- 
ulation and the learning gained from past experi- 
ence. Perception brings together sensing and 
experience. 

It is through perception that we ‘‘make sense” 
out of the many stimuli bombarding us. It is 
perception that helps us maintain the experience 
of a continuing, stable environment despite the 
fact that these stimuli are constantly shifting 
and changing. 

(1) An Active Process.—Perception is an 
active process whereby sensory cues and relevant 
past experiences are organized to give us the 
most structured, meaningful picture possible 
under the circumstances. 

The youthful generation’s perception of world 
conditions is often quite different from their 
parents’ perception of the same conditions. Their 
perception often combines sensory cues with 
idealism rather than the realism of experience. 
The more extensive background of experience 
possessed by the parent generation should pro- 
vide dimensions to the mental image that the 
youth who lacks these experiences cannot see. 

Perception is never more than an educated 
guess about what really exists. Perception is an 
active process of choice. 

(2) Experience.—Because of previous experi- 
ence the individual responds to stimuli with ex- 
pectancy rather than a blank mind. 

As an example, a group worker finds a child 
hyperventilating. The hyperventilating is found 
to be caused by anxiety over being placed in a 
room with the door locked. The child is released 
the next day but is returned to the detention home 
a few months later. If the same staff members 
work with the child, precautionary steps will 
likely be taken to prevent a repeat performance 


of the hyperventilating. In the first instance the 
group worker had no previous experience to link 
with the stimuli provided by the child. In the 
second experience the worker had the benefit of 
experience and perception of the child’s needs 
dictated the need for an adjustment in procedure. 

(3) Deceptive——Perception can be deceptive 
or faulty at times because we tend to fill in miss- 
ing details incorrectly. Faulty perception can be 
illustrated with the use of illusion received 
through the eye gate. Three circles inside each 
other become a caricature of a pig when detail 
is added. A dot becomes the end of a pipe when 
detail is added. Optical illusions can be created 
with the clever use of geometrical forms. 

It is a human weakness to use labels in describ- 
ing people. In many cases perception is faulty 
because we add details arbitrarily. Long hair— 
hippie; Afro hair style—Black militant; crew 
cut—athlete, ete. 

(4) Personal.—Perception is a very personal 
matter. It is through perception that the indi- 
vidual is able to know where he stands in relation 
to objects, conditions, and people, and how to act 
accordingly. 

The individual is always the point of reference. 
Terms such as right, left, above, and below have 
meaning based on the individual’s perception of 
his own position. 


Conclusion 


Behavior observation is the act of recognizing 
and noting a fact or occurrence generally without 
the benefit of measurement instruments. It in- 
volves a judgment on the part of the observer 
which is the product of his presence or relation- 
ship to the observed, awareness involving a sensi- 
tivity to many contributing circumstances, atten- 
tion to multiple dynamics, and perception which 
is personal and open to error. 


| is a mirror in which every one displays his image.— GOETHE 
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Less, Not More: Police, Courts, Prisons 


By ALEXANDER B. SMITH, PH.D., AND HARRIET POLLACK, PH.D.* 


é< BELIEVE that the whole criminal justice 
[stem in urban America is close, alarm- 
ingly close to a breakdown. We know that 
crime in our big cities is spiraling. We talk of 
children being out of control. In America we have 
some cities that are out of control.’ 

On September 13, 1971, 10 members of the 
prison staff and 32 inmates were killed at Attica, 
New York, in the bloodiest ending to a prison 
rebellion in American history. Such carnage was 
horror enough, but the true horror is that the 
event was, if not anticipated, at least inevitable, 
and was, in fact, no more than the latest symptom 
of the disintegration of our criminal justice sys- 
tem. Prison riots and rebellions are dramatic and 
newsworthy events, but they are perhaps no more 
significant than the day to day malfunctions of 
our police and courts that seldom, if ever, make 
the daily headlines. The public, of course, is aware 
that something is wrong with the way we handle 
crime and criminals. Indeed, if there is any one 
proposition that political candidates agree upon 
it is that we need law and order. (Some candidates 
would add justice as well.) 

Ramsey Clark, in his book, Crime in America, 
points out the ineffectiveness of the police in pre- 
venting and controlling crime: There is an 80 
percent likelihood that no one will ever be arrested 
for most serious crimes reported to the police, 
and the amount of crime reported is estimated 
to be possibly as little as 10 percent of the crime 
that actually occurs. The arithmetic is obvious. 
Very few criminals are ever so much as arrested 
by the police. Even for those who are arrested, 
months frequently go by before the indictment 
is handed down and literally years can pass before 
the trial. With every week that passes the chances 
of conviction diminish: Witnesses move away, or 
think better of their testimony; evidence is lost; 
counsel becomes busy elsewhere. In any case the 
chances of conviction, at least for the charge 
originally made, are not large. Most cases that 
get as far as the indictment stage are ultimately 
disposed of by a guilty plea by the defendant, but 


* Dr. Smith is professor of sociology and Dr. Pollack 
is associate professor of government at the John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice of the City University of 
New York. 
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most pleas are to crimes less serious than that 
charged on the original indictment and large 
numbers of cases are dropped altogether between 
the arrest and indictment stages. 

The most commonly suggested and popular 
panacea for the troubles of the criminal justice 
system is more: more police, more judges, more 
courts, more jails, and most of all, more money. 
But increasing the number of policemen, courts, 
judges, and prisons is at best only a temporary 
solution to the problem, tantamount to putting a 
bandage on a severely bleeding patient. The band- 
age is helpful, perhaps essential; but it does not 
cure the patient. Simply providing “more of the 
same,” will not prevent crime, make the streets 
safer, or end prison riots. 


More Police? 


More police means more reported crime, not 
less. As the number of police increases, and as 
their efficiency and productivity improve, more 
crime will be detected, and more arrests made. 
Crime rates, which are simply the ratio of re- 
ported crime to population will go up, not down. 
As crime rates go up, public unrest and demands 
for protection will increase, creating more pres- 
sure to hire more police, thus repeating the cycle. 

The increased number of arrests, moreover, 
will have a disastrous effect on the rest of the 
system, unless financial provision is made for the 
simultaneous expansion of courts and prisons. 
An increased number of suspects means more 
work for the grand jury, more arraignments, 
more bail hearings, more trials, more appeals, 
more probation investigations, more prisoners, 
more parolees and probationers to be supervised. 
For every policeman added to the force there must 
be a proportionate increase in the appointments 
of all other participants in the criminal justice 
system. If not, we can look forward to more 
episodes such as the suspension of the civil calen- 
dar in Bronx County Supreme Court, so that all 
judges could work on the backlog of criminal 
cases; or the riots in the Tombs precipitated by 
the tripling up of prisoners in cells designed to 
hold one man. The costs of such expansion are 


1 Edward Bennett Williams, The David Frost Show, October 2, 1970. 
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enormous. At a time when our states and cities 
are desperately short of funds for education, for 
pollution control, for mass transportation, for 
welfare, and for housing, it is unlikely that suffi- 
cient money can be found or allocated to the 
criminal justice system. The squeaky wheel gets 
the grease, and the groups that can exert the 
strongest political pressure get the money. The 
voters who perceive the need for clean water, 
better subways, more adequate schools, and new 
housing are more numerous and influential than 
those who know of the desperate need for proba- 
tion officers and prison counseling programs. 
More police is easy to sell to the taxpaying public, 
because the policeman is a visible agent of the 
criminal justice system whose function is to the 
immediate benefit of the taxpayer. But all other 
agents—prosecutors, judges, probation officers, 
prison guards—are more or less invisible and the 
public is not willing to pay for them. Like the 
couple who buy a more spacious house, and then 
discover that they also need more furniture, when 
the public gets more policemen, it has to get more 
of everything else also. It is very questionable 
whether the financial means are available even 
if the political realities of who gets what out of 
the public pot are ignored. 


More Courtrooms and Judges? 


Even if enough courtrooms and judges were 
made available to bring calendars reasonably up 
to date (and at the present time this is impossi- 
ble), we would be doing no more than perpetuat- 
ing the bureaucratized mass production of justice 
which the plea bargaining system has created. In 
August 1970, Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
stated in a nationally televised speech that 90 per- 
cent of all criminal suspects plead guilty and do 
not stand trial. These suspects elect not to stand 
trial because they are given an opportunity to 
plead guilty to an offense less serious than the one 
with which they were originally charged. In some 
cases they also receive informal assurances of rel- 
atively light punishment. District attorneys and 
judges make these offers to defendants simply be- 
cause a guilty plea can be processed in a small 
fraction of the time required for a formal trial. 
The likelihood of appeal by the defendant from 
his sentence is also far less than from a verdict 
reached through the trial process, thus sparing 
the time of the appellate courts as well. The de- 
fense attorney acts as a middle man in this pro- 
cess, negotiating with the district attorney and 


the judge in the “best interests” of his client. 
Through plea bargaining the criminal justice sys- 
tem is able to dispose of a large number of crim- 
inal cases with dispatch, and given the fact that 
more severe prison sentences seem to accomplish 
very little more by way of rehabilitation than 
shorter prison sentences, probably without too 
much harm to society from the acceptance of 
lesser pleas. 

It is obvious, however, that the reality of the 
criminal justice system is far from the adversary 
model of Anglo-American criminal procedure. 
Criminal defendants are adjudicated, not by a 
trial involving two equally matched lawyer- 
champions, arguing before a neutral judge and 
jury, but by private negotiations between actors 
who have at least as much claim on each other 
as the defendant has on any one of them. The 
prosecutor, the judge, and even the defense at- 
torney will be around and have to work with each 
other long after a particular defendant has come 
and gone. The disposition of a case has to facili- 
tate the working relationship of the judge, prose- 
cutor and defense attorney, as well as do justice 
to the defendant and the community. 

The plea bargaining system is particularly 
hard on a defendant with a previous criminal 
record. There are probably few persons in prison 
who are totally innocent; there are many more 
who are innocent of the specific crime for which 
they were convicted, but who are or were guilty of 
something else. The defense attorney considers 
(probably correctly) that such a past record im- 
pairs his bargaining power vis-a-vis the district 
attorney and that the latter will not settle for 
anything less than a plea of guilty to something. 
The result is that any defendant with a question- 
able past record is going to be pleaded guilty by 
his attorney, even if he is innocent of the specific 
charge against him. In many cases this means 
that once a boy is labelled as a criminal he liter- 
ally cannot break out of the mold. Too many 
hardened inmates of our prisons are there today 
because once having been convicted (and thus 
labelled) they were forced to plead guilty to every 
subsequent charge. Since those with prior records 
are automatically more likely to be arrested and 
charged it is obvious that the system has created 
a self-fulfilling prophecy as to the future of any- 
one convicted of a crime. 

The plea bargaining system also results in the 
kind of revolving door justice of which the police 
complain so bitterly. Arrested persons plead 
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guilty, are sentenced, and out on the street again, 
repeating their crimes partly because the terrible 
pressure of crowded calendars and jails forces 
district attorneys and judges to accept much re- 
duced pleas and impose minimal punishments. 
Occasionally, a defense attorney will cooperate 
with a prosecutor in seeing that a particularly 
“bad apple” is sent away for a long time. While 
in one sense this may be reassuring to the public, 
at the same time, it is a clear indication of how, 
under the plea bargaining system, determination 
of guilt is removed from the hands of the judge 
and the jury to the hands of the defense attorney 
and the prosecutor. 

One further drawback of the plea bargaining 
system, apparent to very few defendants, attor- 
neys, and public officials, is that because negoti- 
ations are carried out in private, public surveil- 
lance of the criminal justice process is curtailed. 
The courtroom processes provide an opportunity 
for the community at large to observe how sus- 
pects are handled, how effectively the law is being 
enforced, and how relevant the law is to the needs 
of society. When the defendant is handled through 
private agreements made by prosecutor, defense 
attorney, and judge, the public has no opportunity 
to review the police practices that led to the arrest 
of the defendant, the pretrial interrogation con- 
ducted by police and prosecutors, the defendant’s 
opportunity to obtain counsel, the fairness of the 
trial procedures, etc. Worst of all, perhaps, no 
participant in the plea bargaining system is likely 
to evaluate the law itself for its shortcomings, in- 
adequacies, outmodedness, or irrelevance. If, as 
Oliver Wendell Holmes said, the law really grows 
in response to the felt necessities of the time, the 
plea bargaining system hampers that growth. 

If it is highly improbable that enough money 
can be diverted from other public needs to the 
courts to enable them to catch up with the back- 
log of cases awaiting adjudication, it is literally 
impossible to propose that the courts be suffi- 
ciently enlarged to provide a real adversary trial 
for every criminal defendant. The bare outline 
of what such a change would entail is suggested 
by the fact that 10 times as many defendants 
plead guilty as are tried. Given the fact that in 
many jurisdictions trials are hasty or inadequate, 
the astronomical cost of eliminating the plea bar- 
gaining system is evident. The truth is we cannot 
eliminate the plea bargaining system so long as 
we have so many criminal defendants. We must 
either reduce the number of people drawn into 


the criminal justice system, or we must reconcile 
ourselves to a system of adjudication which is 
a pale shadow of the Anglo-American ideal which 
we as democracies so proudly flaunt. 


More Jails? 


As long as our jails are operating at 200 per- 
cent capacity (at least), it is obvious that we do 
need more detention facilities, but additional 
prison facilities may or may not be useful. (Gener- 
ally, jails are institutions for pretrial detention 
or the serving of short sentences; prisons and 
reformatories are facilities for those sentenced 
to more than 1 year’s confinement). At present 
it is all too obvious that the only thing that can 
be said for certain about a prison sentence is 
that it keeps the defendant off the streets, and 
away from the community for a given period of 
time. There is very little evidence that such sen- 
tences are either deterrent or rehabilitative. Such 
statistics as we have, as a matter of fact, indicate 
the contrary: more than 50 percent released from 
prison recidivate, and a similarly large percent- 
age of all crimes committed are committed by 
those who have already been in prison. Some ex- 
perts go so far as to suggest that prison sentences 
may actually be counterproductive in that they 
tend to corrupt young prisoners. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems questionable to advocate 
large outlays of public funds for more prisons, 
unless and until corrections programs can be 
devised which both deter crime, and rehabilitate 
offenders. One obstacle, at least, is that no prison 
program, no matter how sophisticated and brilli- 
ant can deter potential criminals, as long as the 
chances of arrest are small, and the delay between 
the commission of the crime, the appearance in 
court, and the ultimate prison sentence is a matter 
of months or years, rather than days or weeks. 
Psychologically, it is unsound to expect any pun- 
ishment to act as a deterrent if it is not both 
swift and relatively certain, and our prison sen- 
tences are neither. Experiments in rehabilitation 
cannot be effectively mounted as long as the rest 
of the criminal justice system operates in such 
a slow and uncertain manner. 

If more police will only exacerbate the problem 
by further overloading the svstem, if more courts 
will only perpetuate the shabby plea bargaining 
system, if more prisons will only continue the in- 
effectiveness of our present prison policies, what 
then is the answer? 
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Not More—But Less 


The answer is obvious: not more—but less: 
fewer defendants. The number of criminal de- 
fendants handled by the system can be reduced 
in two ways: Either, through the processes of 
education and acculturation people can be con- 
vinced not to commit those acts we call crimes 
or, the laws themselves can be changed so that 
fewer of the things people are apt to do will be 
considered crimes. Ideally, the first method, i.e., 
motivating people to be law abiding, is best. But 
we do not know how to accomplish this. We do 
not really know what makes some people break 
the law, even though we know that family break- 
down, poor school attendance, bad housing, racial 
discrimination, poverty and possibly even poor 
health and poor nutrition have something to do 
with the incidence of crime in a particular popu- 
lation. In any case, preventing crime is a very 
long range proposition, and the criminal justice 
system is in trouble and needs help now. 

The second alternative is far more feasible: to 
reexamine our penal codes to determine whether 
all the acts prohibited by them are so antisocial 
in nature that we must take cognizance of them 
by handling them as crimes. Some, of course, 
are—murder, rape, arson, robbery—no society 
can tolerate such conduct and survive. The part 
of the penal code that deals with acts such as 
these which are malum in se (evil in themselves) 
needs no revision in terms of defining forbidden 
conduct. We must and should prohibit violent as- 
saults on people and property. 


Some Acts Not Universally 
Condemned as Evil 


A good part of our penal code, however, is con- 
cerned with other kinds of acts—acts which are 
not universally condemned as evil, but which our 
society for a variety of reasons has labeled as 
sufficiently undesirable to be punished by the 
criminal justice system. We think gambling, for 
example, is wrong. Many societies do not, and in- 
deed, we do not in all places and circumstances, 
because at the same time we prohibit off track 
betting by private persons, we organize state-run 
lotteries, and in New York State we have gone 
so far as to organize state-sponsored book-making 
establishments. We forbid the use of marihuana 
and heroin, but tolerate the limited use of amphet- 
amines and barbiturates, and encourage in our 
advertising the widespread, indiscriminate sale 


of pills and potions to pep us up, calm us down, 
or make us sleep soundly. 

Hundreds of sections of our penal codes are 
concerned with acts that are criminal mainly be- 
cause we say they are: homosexuality between 
consenting adults, prostitution, gambling, adult- 
ery, marihuana use, possession of obscenity and 
pornography. We also have Sunday closing laws, 
restrictions on the sale of liquor, and housing, 
labor, and sanitary code violations which carry 
criminal penalties. We have no accurate figures 
on what percentage of the cases in our criminal 
courts stem from violations of these sections of 
the penal code, but anyone familiar with our crim- 
inal courts system can attest that only a small 
fraction of the time of police, judges, prosecutors, 
and corrections officials is spent in handling those 
offenses which are always criminal: rape, mur- 
der, arson, aggravated assault, etc. For every 
murderer processed through the system there are 
dozens of gamblers, prostitutes, pushers, and 
alcoholics. If our criminal justice system is break- 
ing down, it is the processing of the latter type 
of offender that is causing the breakdown. We 
have sufficient resources—enough police, courts, 
etc., to handle quickly and efficiently every appre- 
hended perpetrator of every serious crime, if we 
could remove petty offenders and morals offenders 
from the system. 

If we stop processing malum prohibitum (evil 
because prohibited) offenses, the way we process 
malum in se (evil in themselves) acts, we can 
halt the deterioration of our criminal justice; 
we can do more to restore order and safe streets 
without the sacrifice of civil liberties than by any 
other single method now available to us. 

Consider the benefits of such a policy. There 
will be a substantial reduction in the amount of 
crime, and an even greater reduction in the num- 
ber of criminals. As matters stand now, the boy 
who is picked up for running numbers, or smok- 
ing pot, is pulled into a system where he meets 
older, more experienced, more hardened criminals. 
He is introduced to a way of life chiefly character- 
ized by its antisocial ethos, and he is acculturated 
into crime. If we can prevent minor offenders 
from being stigmatized with the same label we 
give to holdup men and rapists, the chances of 
strengthening their attachment to the conforming 
community will be increased and the likelihood 
of their being ultimately committed to prison will 
be decreased. 
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Civil Rights of the Accused 


Another effect of removing morals offenses 
from the criminal code will be to reduce greatly 
the occasions on which the police violate the 
civil liberties and civil rights of the accused. Al- 
most all of the most difficult problems in relation 
to police procedure, e.g., wire-tapping, entrap- 
ment, illegal searches, etc., are related to attempts 
to arrest narcotics and gambling violators and 
the like. This is because essentially the police are 
dealing with a group of crimes without victims 
where they, the police, are responsible for pro- 
ducing the evidence to make prosecution possible. 
Federal law enforcement officials are on the whole 
less likely to be reprimanded by the courts (at 
least in nonpolitical cases) than are local police, 
not because they are purer of heart, but because 
they deal with different kinds of crimes. The 
F.B.I. generally deals with serious crimes which 
for the most part have victims, and normally, 
it is possible for them to build a case in a rational, 
legal manner. Local police dealing with numbers 
runners, drug pushers and the like must make 
a case as best they can. Often this involves ques- 
tionable methods which violate the suspect’s con- 
stitutional rights. 


Crime and Police Corruption Reduced 


Reducing the number of crimes and criminals 
will substantially relieve the burden on the police, 
the courts, and the prisons. The total effort de- 
voted to the processing of serious nonaddict con- 
nected crime now accounts for a very small 
proportion of the courtroom hours available in 
our criminal courts. The jail riots of 1970 in New 
York City, stemmed mainly from overcrowding 
due to the imprisonment of minor offenders, 
frequently those too poor to raise minimal 
amounts of bail. It is obvious that if our enforce- 
ment resources are devoted to the handling of 
serious crimes and dangerous offenders only, the 
unconscionable delays between arrest, indictment, 
trial and sentence will be eliminated, and the 
pressure of numbers that has created the plea 
bargaining system will disappear. Judges will 
have time to try defendants properly and un- 
hurriedly, and will have more realistic options 
open for the disposition of cases because penal 
facilities will be less crowded and probation 
officers less overburdened. 

Not only crime, but police corruption will be 
reduced as well. It is an accepted fact that most 


police corruption stems from the handling of 
morals offenses. The amount of corruption stem- 
ming from the involvement of police in burglaries, 
assaults, and homicides is insignificant and pre- 
sents very little problem to police administrators. 
The number of policemen involved corruptly in 
gambling, narcotics, and prostitution, however, 
is not known but is surely large. This type of 
corruption is intractable, and is an_ insoluble 
problem for both police and elected officials, even 
when the corruption has not spread up and out 
from police ranks to administrators and legisla- 
tors. This kind of dishonesty cannot be eliminated 
as long as law-breakers are providing a service 
the public is willing and anxious to pay for. We 
may legislate against gambling, against narcotics, 
and against commercialized vice, but as long as 
the public insists on playing the numbers, con- 
suming marihuana and heroin, and frequenting 
prostitutes there will be purveyors to supply the 
trade and police who, for a fee, will permit it. 
(Eliminating gambling, narcotics, and prostitu- 
tion laws, would, incidently, virtually eliminate 
the bulk of the business on which organized crime 
thrives. Such a penal code revision would indeed 
be so threatening that realistically we must ex- 
pect that great pressure will be brought by the 
underworld to prevent any such change.) 

As the amount of crime is reduced and the 
criminal justice process speeded up, whatever 
deterrent effect punishment may have will be- 
come operative. Much is heard of the need to 
“stop coddling criminals,” “to throw the book” 
at offenders, to mandate long prison sentences 
for certain crimes, but no prison sentence can 
deter if it is unlikely to be meted out at all. As 
things stand now the likelihood of a law-breaker 
(even if apprehended) being sent to prison is so 
small that realistically we can assume that the 
fear of imprisonment plays little part in the think- 
ing of a potential criminal. If, however, the full 
resources of our criminal justice system were de- 
voted to those who commit serious crimes the 
likelihood of speedy trials and appropriate punish- 
ment would be greatly increased. The bargaining 
that permits felons to plead guilty to misde- 
meanors would be eliminated, and felony punish- 
ments could be imposed for felony offenses. 


Victimless Crime 


An effective criminal justice system must be 
confined to dealing only with conduct which is 
dangerous to persons or property. It should not 
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be concerned with either culturally determined 
behavior preferences which do not adversely 
affect others, or offenses so petty that they can 
be safely handled informally. The first step 
toward reform should be the elimination of morals 
offenses, such as drunkenness, gambling, obscen- 
ity, Sabbath breaking, and unorthodox sexual 
conduct between consenting adults. Prohibition 
should have taught us that virtue cannot be 
legislated. The 18th amendment did not end 
drunkenness; it only increased organized crime. 
The thought of homosexual activity may be re- 
pulsive to heterosexuals, but such activity is not 
dangerous. The same can be said of gambling, 
prostitution, and to some extent, of drug use. 
There is less scientific evidence of the harmful- 
ness of marihuana and even heroin consumption 
than there is of the harmfulness of using tobacco 
or alcohol. (While drug use is connected to at 
least half and possibly two-thirds of the crimes 
charged to defendants in our metropolitan crim- 
inal courts, such crime is related to the effort 
to obtain either the drugs or the money for the 
drugs rather than to the effects of using drugs 
per se.) If we cannot prevent smoking or drink- 
ing by law, we cannot prevent drug use (and 
many other morals offenses) by law. To the extent 
that such conduct can be modified at all, education 
and socialization are far more effective than co- 
ercion. In any case we cannot afford coercion be- 
cause the numbers of defendants created are 
causing the breakdown of our criminal justice 
system and not permitting us to handle truly 
dangerous criminals. 


Addiction Best Handled Medically 


This does not mean to say, of course, that 
society can ignore such destructive forms of con- 
duct as heroin use. While it is true that we have 
no scientific proof that heroin use is related to 
aggressive antisocial conduct, or even to organic 
physical damage, nevertheless the heroin user 
presents a sociological problem in the sense that 
such use probably prevents him from functioning 
as a fully productive member of society. It is in- 
appropriate and ineffective to use the criminal 
justice system to police individual addicts in their 
use of the drug. Addicts can best be handled medi- 
cally, by physicians permitted to prescribe main- 
tenance doses for certified addicts. Hopefully ad- 
dicts will be motivated to obtain their supplies 
through such authorized physicians because the 


drug will be cheap or free and the supplies sani- 
tary and nontoxic. Such medical handling in no 
way interferes with or contravenes other thera- 
peutic approaches such as psychotherapy, thera- 
peutic communities, etc. The criminal justice sys- 
tem, on the other hand, can be used intelligently 
and effectively to prevent the importation of 
heroin except through authorized channels and 
the prosecution of illegal dealers. To attempt to 
limit the supplies of heroin through such prose- 
cutions without providing a legal source of the 
drug for those who are already addicted can only 
lead to disaster, since as the supply of heroin 
dwindles the price will go up and desperate ad- 
dicts will be driven to even more desperate crimes. 
Thereapeutic rather than punitive handling for 
individual users will take the pressure off the 
addict in the street to the end that the public will 
be spared crimes of violence and the criminal 
justice system will be relieved of part of its 
present unmanageable burden. 


Informal Tribunals for Some Offenses 


Some offenses that are currently handled in 
our criminal courts should not be eliminated as 
crimes, but should be removed to an informal 
administrative type tribunal similar to the boards 
that hear workmen’s compensation and unemploy- 
ment insurance claims. These offenses include 
violations of the housing law, factory and sani- 
tary codes, as well as disorderly conduct, moving 
traffic violations, loitering, minor shoplifting, and 
petty larceny. Hearings for such accused persons 
can be arranged quickly, with or without outside 
counsel, before lawyer-referees empowered to im- 
pose minor punishment such as fines, restitution, 
and jail sentences up to 10 days (with “work re- 
lease” provisions so that the defendant can con- 
tinue to work and provide for his family). Such 
relatively informal hearings would have fewer 
postponements for technical reasons, would in- 
volve far less inconvenience for police and com- 
plaining witnesses, and avoid the necessity of 
impanelling juries. As many referees and auxil- 
iary personnel as might be needed could be hired, 
because the position would essentially be a civil 
service type of appointment rather than the highly 
political judicial type of appointment that fre- 
quently delays the creations of new judgeships 
for years until local politicians agree on the di- 
vision of the patronage spoils. 

The danger of informal administrative handling 
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of minor offenses is, of course, that the civil liber- 
ties of accused persons can be readily infringed. 
It is essential, therefore, that the accused have 
the right of appeal to the regular criminal courts 
should he be found guilty and punished. The prose- 
cution, likewise, should have the option of re- 
moving the case for formal judicial handling in 
certain circumstances, as for example, when the 
accused is a repeater, if a question of public 
policy is involved, or when the accused may 
present a greater danger to the community than 
is indicated by the level of the offense. Even 
given the right of appeal, the likelihood is that 
most petty offenders will gladly settle for a swift 
hearing and minimal punishment, rather than 
risk the delays and possibly more severe penalties 
attached to regular criminal court procedures. 
To change the criminal justice system in this 
way will not be easy, and at this point politically 
speaking, such proposals are probably unrealistic. 
Civil libertarians will protest that informal ad- 
ministrative handling smacks of fascism. Tradi- 
tionalists will protest that by removing morals 
offenses from the penal code we will be opening 
the flood gates to a wave of sin, immorality, and 
socially destructive conduct. Perhaps there is 
some validity in both positions, but at this point 
we have very few options open to us. Our crim- 
inal justice system in the large cities is in a 


ie IS FUTILE for us to think that the criminal law can make men virtuous—certainly if 
virtuousness means sobriety. .. . The criminal law is used grossly too much in relation to 
narcotics addiction; it has a role in that area, I believe, but not the one that the legisla- 
tures have assigned to it. It does not seem to me objectionable for a criminal justice sys- 
tem to make it a criminal offense to live by peddling to other people’s vices, but it is hopeless 
for the criminal law to endeavor to deny a man the right to go to hell in his own way, if 
. . . It seems quite proper for the criminal law to seek to protect youth 
against the sexual depredations of others and to prohibit and punish certain types of fraud in 
sex; but it seems to me incredible in a post-Kinsey and post-Johnson and Masters age for the 
criminal law to try beyond that to regulate human sexual behavior. It is foolish and totally 
ineffective-—NoRVAL Morris in Federal Probation, June 1968 


that is his intention. 


state of virtual collapse. While the police arrest 
marihuana smokers, women, and even men are 
afraid to leave their homes at night. 


Conclusion 


Our alternatives lie between reform which may 
pose problems, and the status quo which has re- 
sulted in, as Edward Bennett Williams said, 
“entire cities that are out of control.” We must 
have the courage to admit that we cannot con- 
trol certain kinds of behavior coercively—that 
realistically we can only hope that our educational 
processes will work to control distasteful or un- 
desirable conduct. We have to be bold enough to 
innovate in the handling of petty offenders, and 
have sufficient faith in the strength of our under- 
lying commitment to democratic ideals to believe 
that we will not thereby erode our high standards 
of procedural due process. On a practical level, 
we must hope that the alliance that preserved 
prohibition, the tacit partnership between moral- 
ists and gangsters, between the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union and the bootleggers, will 
not re-form to thwart the most feasible plan for 
alleviating the present crisis. There may be other 
solutions to the criminal justice problem in our 
big cities—they are not apparent at the present 
time. 
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Vocational Training in Prisons: Some 
Social Policy Implications 


By MICHAEL J. MILLER, PH.D. 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond 


CCORDING to recent Department of Labor 
A\ siatistis, more than 100,000 persons leave 

Federal and state prisons each year, and 
from one-third to two-thirds of all of those re- 
leased will eventually return to a penal institu- 
tion. There is certainly no single reason for such 
high rates of recidivism, but among the more 
important factors noted in the literature are a 
variety of common problems that ex-prisoners 
face in trying to support themselves through 
steady, financially rewarding and _ intrinsically 
meaningful employment. The purpose of this arti- 
cle is to take a critical look at the nature of voca- 
tional training programs in prisons, paying par- 
ticular attention to training as it is related to the 
probability of increasing the released inmate’s 
life chances for stable employment and successful 
reintegration into society. 


Work and Parole Success 


Most offenders entering penal institutions have 
little if any training or occupational skills. Their 
prior work careers are typically characterized 
by sporadic work experiences, usually at unskilled 
labor levels, and they lack standard middle-class 
conceptions of what constitutes proper work 
habits and attitudes. Unfortunately, far too many 
inmates leave prisons with little improvement in 
any of these areas. 

Parole success is certainly not completely pre- 
dictable, but studies have indicated that both 
the number and intensity of problems faced on 
the outside do relate to successful parole and re- 
integration into society. In one national study, 
for example, Glaser found that only about 20 
percent of the released inmates in the sample 
utilized prison work experiences in postrelease 
jobs, and that about half of these persons already 
hod preprison jobs related to subsequent prison 
training. The net effect, then, is that about one 
inmate in 10 actually receives new formal or on- 

' That is, differential association 


positions are really not conflicting: 
may precede attitude change. 


“in reverse.’ Note that the two 
that the opportunity structure 
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the-job training in prisons that he is able to use 
on the outside. Nevertheless, such training is 
clearly important. When comparing the parole 
success of those using the skills that were 
learned or developed in prisons with all other 
released inmates, it was found that those using 
the skills were twice as likely to become parole 
successes. 

The causal reason behind this relationship 
between useful vocational training and parole suc- 
cess is not altogether clear, but there are numer- 
ous hypotheses in the sociological and crimino- 
logical literature. On one hand, success may be 
viewed as a result of increased legitimate oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand, as Sutherland and 
Cressey suggest, meaningful work contributes to 
greater upward mobility and contact with non- 
criminal populations. This, in turn, is related to 
the increased morale and psychological adjust- 
ment of those released.' Regardless of any theo- 
retical reasons, the fact that prison training may 
be useful for parole success is quite important 
for practitioners. If, in fact, job-related experi- 
ences in prisons are important, it is crucial that 
job training, whether through formal instruction 
or on-the-job training, be associated with labor 
needs in the free society. 

In the research literature, support for the com- 
mon assumption that steady work experience in 
prisons instills “appropriate” work habits and 
attitudes that are applicable to all postprison job 
situations appears largely unfounded. Glaser, for 
example, found no differences between parole 
success and prison work experience except for 
those persons utilizing this experience in post- 
prison jobs. This clearly indicates that job train- 
ing programs are needed which have the greatest 
probability of utilization on the outside and which 
are matched with both the capabilities and in- 
terests of inmates and coordinated with various 
institutional financial constraints. It simply makes 
no sense to carry on vocational training programs 
for occupations with little current or future de- 
mand. As will be seen later in the article, how- 
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ever, this is precisely what happens in typical 
prison training programs. 


Occupations and Employment Potentials 


In discussing future occupational needs and 
social policy planning, several important distinc- 
tions need to be made. First, the number of people 
employed in occupational groups is not necessarily 
a good indicator of future demands, as a number 
of occupations are experiencing either no growth 
or a decline in demand (e.g., agricultural indus- 
tries). Second, the growth rate of an occupation 
is important but may be somewhat misleading, 
for some very high growth rate occupations em- 
ploy relatively few people (e.g., computer systems 
analysts). Projected average annual openings in 
specific occupations, however, provide perhaps 
the best basis for planning vocational training 
in correctional institutions. Projected job open- 
ings involve a composite index made up of three 
factors: (1) increases or decreases in occupa- 
tional size determined by employment demands; 
(2) job turnover (caused by such things as up- 
ward mobility or women leaving to get married) ; 
and (3) the death or retirement of occupational 
members. 

Some areas of high demand, such as for phy- 
sicians or accountants, are inappropriate for the 
bulk of released inmates. The typical inmate, ac- 
cording to the 1960 Census, is a male, under 35 
years of age, a person who has not completed 
high school, and who has worked as either a 
laborer or lower level operative. Clearly, we must 
be aware of the personal characteristics of in- 
mates and their educational? and work back- 
grounds when discussing training programs. In 
conjunction with occupational demand and per- 
sonal characteristics, we need to consider the 
social desirability of jobs in terms of relative 
prestige and income levels.“ Such very high de- 
mand jobs as domestic service, for example, have 
neither high prestige nor much income potential. 
In addition, jobs which involve largely inde- 
pendent work, are low in competitiveness, and 
nonunionized appear to be both the easiest to 
secure and to hold for those persons who for some 
reason or another are discriminated against. 


* The often discussed ‘‘technological revolution’” may be mis- 
nomer, for even by 1980 the Department of Labor predicts that 
more than 80 percent of the available jobs will still require less 
than a college education. 

' The Department of Labor reports a nearly consistent positive 
linear relationship between average annual income and parole success. 

* Since the mid-1950’s, white-collar workers have outnumbered 
blue-collar workers and the relative difference continues to increase. 


Areas of Opportunity 


Recent Department of Labor statistics indicate 
a greatly increasing demand for personnel in the 
service occupations with a definite leveling off of 
demand for people involved in industrial produc- 
tion. The occupational projections indicate some 
fairly consistent trends, which may be essentially 
summarized as follows: 

Farmworkers and miners.—The proportion of 
people employed in farming, including managers 
and foremen as well as laborers, has steadily de- 
clined since around 1900. This is clearly a de- 
pressed occupation with little future hope for 
improvement. Similarly, mining has suffered a 
decline in demand coupled with increased mecha- 
nization. 

White-collar workers.—Occupations in this cat- 
egory include not only professionals, but also 
sales, managerial, and office personnel. White- 
collar work has consistently increased since 1900, 
and is clearly expected to rise in demand through 
the 1970’s.* 

Blue-collar workers.—The tremendous demand 
for blue-collar workers, as is characteristic of de- 
veloping industrialization, has clearly leveled off. 
Current high demands are almost exclusively for 
foremen and highly skilled craftsmen to the ex- 
clusion of unskilled or semiskilled labor. 

Service workers.—A number of service occu- 
pations are enjoying both high growth rates and 
considerable numbers of job openings. Particu- 
larly promising are such specific occupations as 
hospital attendants, nurses, and cosmetologists. 

In sum, semiskilled and unskilled labor is not 
in great demand today and will continue to de- 
cline in relative importance in the future. Some 
skilled labor in industry, the services, and white- 
collar workers will continue to be in relatively 
great demand. Farming, mining and related occu- 
pations will continue to need fewer and fewer 
people. 


Vocational Training in Prisons Today 


If meaningful job training is a desired goal, 
it seems obvious that one should stress training 
for jobs that will be less competitive and more 
in demand in the future. A cursory examination 
of the work assignments and vocational training 
programs typical of most prisons would appear 
to indicate training in areas of low rather than 
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high demand.® Based on a national survey of re- 
leased prisoners, a reexamination of a recent 
study supported by the Department of Labor in- 
dicates that the occupational categories involving 
the greatest number of inmates in training were 
generally those that were the least successful in 
terms of providing full-time employment. In other 
words, the greatest effort was being directed to 
areas without much payoff in terms of permanent 
employment potential. The data further indicate 
that over two-thirds (68.7 percent) of the work 
assignments in prisons are in occupational cate- 
gories of the least demand (i.e., unskilled and 
semiskilled maintenance and prison industries). 
The often cited notion that vocational training 
is not enough and that aggressive job searching 
and careful placement is crucial, neglects the ob- 
vious influence of a poor fit between the type of 
job training and current job demands. 


Conclusion 


Thus, the implications appear clear. Providing 
meaningful job training, particularly in view of 
anticipated future employment needs in society, 
should reduce recidivism. Job training in conjunc- 
tion with the development of related “social” 
skills should have an even greater payoff (al- 
though I feel that the attitudinal dimension can 

5 Prior research has noted the considerable difficulty in placing 
skilled and semiskilled inmates upon release. Aggressive placement 


is often stressed, but the problem might also be that many inmates 
were trained in relatively low demand occupations. 
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be greatly overemphasized). Correctional person- 
nel (as well as politicians) need to realize the 
dysfunctional effects of using inmates for meeting 
institutional maintenance goals under the guise 
of on-the-job training (simply because it is con- 
venient and inexpensive on a short-term basis). 
They also need to realize that work for the sake 
of work has virtually no payoff except for the in- 
stitution. The available statistical data would 
indicate that “good” work habits developed in 
one area (e.g., farming or kitchen services) 
simply do not translate to a greater degree of 
successful employment and reintegration into 
society. Vocational training for jobs meeting stiff 
competition on the outside because of their low 
demand appears useless. Quite accurate Depart- 
ment of Labor data are readily available on pro- 
jected occupational demands for the future, and 
these data should comprise an integral part of the 
development and continuation of vocational train- 
ing programs on both a national and local level. 
While no one would claim that this approach is 
a panacea, one can certainly visualize the potential 
for considerable benefit. While freeing inmates 
from the mundane and largely meaningless rou- 
tine tasks necessary for institutional maintenance 
would be initially expensive, the current data 
support the contention that this expense would be 
offset in the long run by substantially reducing 
recidivism. 


VERY MAN needs to feel that he is a valuable, unique, and productive member 
of the society in which he lives. The discovery and cultivation of skills, co- 
incident with the development of sound working habits is one of the most 
effective aids in the prevention and treatment of delinquency and crime. One of 
our basic goals must be to attain a practical means of harnessing the constructive 


energies of all persons committed to the care of the 


state. We must 


provide the opportunity for each of them to know the pride of a job 


well done.—WALTER EVANS 
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Treating “Untreatable” Criminals 


By Georc K. Stutrup, M.D. 
Superintendent, The Herstedvester Detention Centre, Albertslund, Denmark 


OST OFFENDERS who receive a relatively 
Mi brief prison sentence manage to get by 

with ordinary aid from the facilities of 
well run penal institutions and parole services. 
There is, however, a minority with serious be- 
havior disorders. They greatly need but resist 
specialized help. This group lives in bitterness 
generated by the punishment forced upon them. 
Moreover, the impersonality and inhumane deg- 
radation experienced in most penal institutions 
influences their behavior patterns in a very com- 
plicated way. 

Another minority has developed severe be- 
havior disorders prior to confinement. Both these 
groups are characterized by evasiveness and lack 
of hope. Behind such shields of protection they 
hide in insecurity and anxiety. They are blind 
to any reminder of normal guilt feelings. 

Psychiatric treatment is obviously needed for 
the two groups. Classifying them as psychopaths 
does not stimulate one to optimism and has no 
practical advantages. Schneider’s phenomenologi- 
cal classification, which has been much used in 
Central Europe and also in Denmark, has little 
value for therapeutic planning. The most widely 
known American definition, used by Cleckley, 
seems to be much too narrow for practical pur- 
poses. It is in any case too narrow, if “psycho- 
pathy” implies a permanent condition. Cleckley 
describes the psychopath as a callous, emotionally 
immature person, who lacks the ability to experi- 
ence the emotional components of interpersonal 
behavior. He is seen as simulating emotional re- 
actions and affectional attachments, when it will 
help him to obtain what he wants. He experiences 
neither guilt nor anxiety, although he will react 
with something like fear when his immediate com- 
fort is threatened. He is egocentric, lacks em- 
pathy, and is unable to form warm emotional re- 
lationships with others. 

Such clearcut cases are seldom seen in Danish 
penal institutions. It is common that persons 
diagnosed as psychopaths develop real emotional 
relationships in the years following their release 
from prison. 


Chronic Crimes 


We look upon chronic crimes as the result of 
disorganized defense-mechanisms in persons with 
inadequate personality structures unable _ to 
master the stresses of life “here and now.” Moti- 
vation for change is low. These offenders have 
been frustrated before, when they believed that 
“this time” should be the last crime. The more 
often they have been frustrated, the more con- 
vinced they are that they are “no good” and 
will never be. This leads to further bitterness and 
self-reproach. Out of this mechanism develops 
a hard core of often chronic criminals, who re- 
lapse time after time. 

We have already mentioned that most chronic 
offenders regularly repress their real problems, 
because the burden is too great for them. This 
guilt is not of symbolic character like that of the 
neurotics, but very concrete. The court procedure 
together with the personal experience of having 
severely broken social norms, often result in pecu- 
liar ambivalent feelings in relation to these 
norms. The chronic offender may disregard the 
validity of these norms for him personally, and 
this may result in an apparent psychopathic cal- 
lousness. Yet in his own daily life he underlines 
the respectability of these norms. Nowhere more 
clearly than in prisons does one see indignation 
concerning theft of small value from fellow in- 
mates. The aggression potential is great. Small 
occasions may result in severe aggressive re- 
actions. 

Psychotherapeutic “treatment” must make it 
possible for the criminal to accept his guilt emo- 
tionally and recognize that he denies essential 
elements of his own self-respect. It is necessary 
to establish an optimistic sense of the possibility 
of a position of self-respect in society. In the in- 
stitution we grant each person the right to act 
as he wishes others to act toward him. Often 
this is severely straining. 

It is not the fad to discuss authoritarian atti- 
tudes, but the need to obey rules is hidden in the 
satisfaction shown when rules are clear. “It is 
good to know what one has to go by.” The balance 
between liberty and formal demands is something 
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which must be experienced day to day. This bal- 
ance develops in the real “here and now” deci- 
sions. This must be learned by employees as well 
as persons in confinement. 

Every inmate and employee must learn to 
recognize responsibility for what he has done 
in the continuing process of living together. This 
counteracts the anxiety which thrives in a closed 
system where ‘‘truth’”—as everywhere—is rela- 
tive, and where distrust is stimulated by con- 
siderations of the security of free society. 

The mutual distrust between inmates and em- 
ployees is commonly stimulated from outside the 
institution system. Lack of confidence in the pos- 
sibility that an offender can break with former 
patterns of behavior affects us all. For the in- 
mates, distrust of authority may develop through 
the tendency inherent in modern society to stand- 
ardize as much as possible, using conformity to 
avoid criticism. 


The Treatment Program 


A special treatment system, called individual- 
ized integrating growth therapy, has been de- 
veloped in Herstedvester Detention Centre to 
provide special treatment for troublemakers re- 
jected by other prisons and mental hospitals.' All 
types of problem cases are treated except the 
psychotic and mental defective. 

For this treatment we do not assume a medical 
model, we do not expect to encounter a disease 
with a certain etiology and cure. Our objective 
is simply to assist these criminals in a realistic 
attempt to live without further crime. Members 
of this group consider themselves outcasts and 
find it easier to develop relationships with people 
who are also outcasts. Many seem to distort 
reality as we see it. They live only for the moment, 
for the here and now. Their pattern of distorted 
perceptions may upset realistic relations with 
other human beings. 

The chronic offender is likely to perceive other 
people’s behavior as being directed against him- 
self. He anticipates, we may say that he expects, 
what we expect of him. This, which I have called 
“dual experience,” is a typical stereotype in the 
thinking of many chronic offenders. They assume 
that our expectations are also stereotyped and 
that we think they are in all relations ‘‘no good,” 
because they are criminals. 


1 Georg K. Stiirup, Treating the ‘“Untreatable’ Chronic Criminals 
in’ Herstedvester, Denmark, Isaac Ray Lectures 1966. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1968. 


Our treatment program is based on the con- 
cepts that crime is an interhuman affair and that 
interhuman relations are dependent on situational 
factors to a high degree. It is unfortunate that 
psychiatrists usually have contact with only one 
of the partners in the criminal situation—the 
sentenced perpetrator of the crime. Of course we 
have to explore the offender’s family background, 
his childhood experiences, education, and career. 
We must attempt to evaluate his usual level of 
emotional balance, and intellectual state. Our first 
aim should be to help him realize the facts of 
his former life and the possibilities for the future. 
When the case history is analyzed in this way 
one should never forget that the burden of his 
future rests on the man’s own shoulders. We are 
there to help him avoid a further relapse, and 
realize the possibilities for an acceptable social 
and personal life—acceptable for himself. 

Treatment has to be individualized. Every in- 
mate must attempt to participate in rebuilding 
his self-respect and arrive at realistic solutions 
to some of his basic problems. This leads often 
to situations where a complete new set of reac- 
tions is needed. New forms of defense mechanisms 
may become available to him. Here institution 
therapists are in a better situation than the court 
psychiatrist. We can evaluate the whole situation 
as it occurs, with all the persons involved. Very 
often it is an advantage to analyze acute situ- 
ations immediately. During the emotional turmoil 
just after a conflict, when peace has not yet 
returned, everyone seems to be more likely to 
understand and discuss previous situations of the 
same type. Such analyses of emotionally laden 
moments are possible only when the social climate 
of the institution allows a mutual respect between 
the ordinary staff and the professional psycho- 
therapists. The greater the distance between the 
different professional groups as well as between 
professional and uniformed staff, the more diffi- 
cult it will be to integrate all the different ele- 
ments into a total treatment program. The staff 
as well as inmates must be able to understand 
not only what happens in themselves, but how 
their interactions affect others. 

Our goal is to make it easier for our charges 
to manage a normal life without further crime. 
Our concept of treatment includes all factors 
that are seen as contributing to this special pur- 
pose. We have attempted to develop a system 
of treatment which is individualized and inte- 
grates all elements that may play a role in the 
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rehabilitative process. The treatment encompasses 
all the factors that are seen as contributing to 
the resocialization of the inmate, and the motiva- 
tion for him to believe in the possibility of a 
crime-free life. This includes that which sustains 
motivation, changes situations as they develop, 
and helps clear up psychic and social problems. 
We also use more direct social work. 

This treatment process is dependent on ade- 
quate institutional security. Adequate security is 
an element in the process. If security is insuffi- 
cient to hold the man not motivated for change, 
when we commence treatment he will leave. If 
security precautions are overdone, he will not 
trust officials who spend society’s money in waste- 
ful ways. It will be more difficult to obtain his 
acceptance of our treatment approaches. 

Psychotherapy aiming at insight together with 
somatic therapy—including physiotherapy—may 
help the man relax, and relieve him of ailments 
which make it difficult for him to perfom normal 
work. Plastic surgery may be required for even 
small malformations, which to the man may be 
of great importance. Direct rehabilitation is con- 
cerned with habit training processes and cultiva- 
tion of interpersonal relations. Social casework 
is started when the man arrives in the institution 
and, whenever possible, continues with the same 
social worker after he leaves. Interactions be- 
tween the social aide, the therapist, and the staff 
officer are of great importance. Often it is the 
officer of the ward who obtains the first intimate 
contact with an inmate. This relationship is fos- 
tered when the officer goes on 6-hour leaves with 
the inmate and visits the family, attends a movie, 
or shares other activities with the inmate on his 
day off. The relationship carries into the parole 
period. Then the officer’s “professional” friend- 
ship with the inmate is an important part of the 
social casework process. 

To guarantee integration of all these elements 
of the treatment process there must be a daily 
exchange of experiences. This can only take place 
in an institution of modest size. About 150 seems 
to be ideal. The daily conference should be the 
opportunity for dissemination of information be- 
tween all levels of staff. 

As a result of participating in such daily con- 
ferences all staff members may develop a sense 
of belonging together. It is necessary to develop 


2 Stiirup, loc. cit., p. 56. 
* Hoeck-Grandenwitz in Stiirup, loc. cit., p. 83. 


respect for each other and recognition of the value 
of each other’s opinions. 

Psychiatric treatment for those classified as 
troublemakers in penal institutions is an impor- 
tant element in the total treatment process. It is 
also essential that we use nonverbal means to com- 
municate a positive approach. This process starts 
at reception, when the man is greeted in the same 
Way as a new collaborator is received. On the 
ward he must have his own room, where he can 
close his door when he wants to be alone. Here 
there should be a wash basin with hot and cold 
water, but no toilet. In his spare time he should 
be able to join the other inmates and the officer 
in charge of the ward. Each ward should have 
not more than 12 to 15 rooms and should be staffed 
by the same officers month after month, so the 
basic staff members can develop personal relations 
and a sense of responsibility for their charges. 
Staff observations concerning interpersonal re- 
lations then become much more valuable to the 
therapist in charge of individual treatment of 
the inmate. 

As soon as possible the new inmate should be 
assigned to work of a productive character. The 
psychotherapist as well as other staff members 
must participate in the evaluation of his place- 
ment on a ward and in the workshop. The man’s 
practical and theoretical knowledge must be in- 
vestigated by the educator. The school must de- 
cide how to stimulate the newcomer to take an 
interest in social problems. We have found ex- 
temporaneous theater to be very useful.” The 
group life on the ward can be used as the basis 
for group activity. 

Contact with the psychotherapist is developed 
during the analysis of the new inmate’s former 
life story. Important emotional moments may de- 
velop when analyzing the case history. One special 
psychiatric technique we call anamnestic analy- 
sis, is “a method aimed at the patient’s emotional 
and intellectual reliving of earlier interpersonal 
conflicts, on the basis of his attitude to inter- 
personal situations in the present.’* 

This system has some similarity to character 
analysis, but can more reasonably be called an 
analysis of development. In anamnestic analysis 
we steadily circle around emotional laden areas 
that are not yet clearly recognized. Sometimes 
the patient writes the psychotherapist explaining 
his experiences in the therapeutic sessions and 
in his daily life between sessions. 

Narco-analysis or narco-synthesis has been of 
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value in some cases but most important is the 
integration of all different elements. Drugs are 
only used when absolutely necessary. Our hypo- 
thesis is that behavior disorders are properly re- 
garded as immature reactions to surroundings, 
not manifestations of disease. Very unstable and 
aggressive persons may be helped by a short 
period of drug therapy. Drugs enable them to 
overcome both their aggressive tendencies and 
double expectations in relation to a staff member. 
In such periocs the therapist must spend more 
time with the patient than when he was emo- 
tionally withdrawn or only potentially aggres- 
sive. 

In many cases simple supportive psychotherapy 
must be our aim. Not all inmates can tolerate 
clarifying therapy. In some cases it becomes ob- 
vious that we cannot expect the patient to hold 
a gainful job when paroled. For many of these 
cases we have obtained an ordinary disability 
pension and let the social worker administer it. 

One of the most important elements in the 
supportive treatment is to help the man realize 
that a crime-free life outside the institution will 
not be easy. Sometimes it will be more difficult 
than his life was before, and often more difficult 
than life in detention. Such realism is important. 
Before he is paroled the inmate must have a feel- 
ing of self-respect, which makes him realize that 
the new difficulties he has to face and the work he 
has to do are worthwhile for him. 

The institutional phase of treatment should be 
considered as an introduction to the total treat- 
ment. The supportive technique limits the dis- 
advantages inherent in institutionalization. A 
systematic accentuation of positive aspects of the 
inmate’s personality is an important element in 
the postinstitutional phase. Finally, it is neces- 
sary to actively assist the inmate in selecting a 
less dangerous social position. This part of the 
treatment process is extremely difficult to orga- 
nize and we commonly fail here. It is somewhat 
easier when the institution is placed in the vicin- 
ity of the community to which the inmate will 
return. It is more likely that the paroled inmate 
will attempt to stay near the institution when 
good contact with staff members has developed. 
Many of our inmates have no stable family re- 
lations, but some of them obtain new relations, 
new girl friends or wives, sometimes during the 
institutional period, or shortly thereafter. 


* Stiirup, loc. cit., p. 99. 


When we started the work in Herstedvester, 
we were forced to concentrate our energy on 
the institutional period. Experience has taught 
us that it is just as important to invest in the 
outpatient phase. This phase may be even more 
important than the institutional phase. One must 
remember that this calls for work at all hours 
of day and night. Help and support often must 
be repeated several times. It seems as if the pa- 
rolees and their families repeatedly need to ex- 
perience the effects of their own short-sighted 
reactions. It is difficult to learn to accept momen- 
tary inconvenience in expectation of advantage 
in the longer perspective. 

Evaluation of the result of treatment is ex- 
tremely complicated. In the last 30 years insti- 
tutional confinement for property offenders has 
been reduced from 4 to less than 2 years. For the 
aggressive offender the period has been longer, 
but often not more than 7 to 8 years for homicide. 

In order to evaluate the result, it would be 
necessary to match cases and follow treated and 
untreated ones for at least 5 years. Although not 
matched with untreated cases, our cases are 
followed longer. We can say it seems that 50 per- 
cent of the chronic property criminals return, 
usually with less serious crimes. Many will be kept 
a shorter period for this second stay in Hersted- 
vester and then again be paroled. Ten years after 
their first arrival only about 10 percent are stil! 
in, or again in custody in Herstedvester. 

More important is the proof that it is possible 
to develop a humane acceptable way of life inside 
a penal institution for the most difficult group 
of offenders. 

What we have not been able to do is to organize 
a proper research program. If other experimental 
treatment institutions for serious criminals de- 
velop, it would be wise to establish collaboration 
with researchers from the beginning. We have 
carefully described in our case histories what 
happened to the man during the years we followed 
him and his reactions to these events. A further 
analysis of these records could be the basis for a 
systematic development of a differential treat- 
ment program for different types of inmates. 
Through experiences like these it should be pos- 
sible to develop a program for individualized 
prevention. This would be an important supple- 
ment to existing policies of criminal justice. 
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Application of Helper Principle in 
Working With Delinquents 


By MAN KEUNG Ho, PH.D. 
Associate Director, University of Oklahoma School of Social Work 


ORRECTIONAL workers continuously are 

searching for innovative delinquent treat- 

ment methods; however, the delinquent can 
be the best source of treatment. Specifically, the 
majority of treatment principles, modalities (in- 
dividual vs. group), and philosophical orienta- 
tions (Psychoanalytic Therapy vs. Reality Ther- 
apy, etc.) tend to overemphasize the worker’s 
professional knowledge, value system, and per- 
sonal characteristics. As a _ result, recipients 
usually are cast in a subsidiary, dependent and 
passive role in the helping act, and their low 
self-image is reinforced. Further, they are driven 
into a habit of engaging the worker in a game- 
playing endeavor.' Adolescents naturally rebel 
against such an inactive role, which conflicts with 
their developmental needs for action and self- 
assertion.” This article illustrates application of 
the helper principle based on personal experience 
with delinquent boys in a private institution. 


Dynamics of the Helper Principle 

The meaning of “helper” in the helper princi- 
ple refers to clients with a problem who render 
services to others who have the same problem in 
more severe form, or who are at an earlier stage 
of treatment. The dynamics of the helper princi- 
ple are well established. The King-Janis Study 
suggests that commitment to a position by ad- 
vocating it (self-persuasion through persuading 
others) may be an important dimension associ- 
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ated with the helper role.* Pearl notes that many 
helpers (such as the homework helpers) are 
“given a stake or concern in a system.” This con- 
tributes to their becoming ‘‘committed to the task 
in a way that brings about especially meaningful 
development of their own abilities.”* Specifically, 
helpers functioning in a therapeutic context may 
benefit from the importance and status associated 
with this role. They are supported by the implicit 
assumption that “I must be well if I can help 
others.” Their newly assigned helper roles also 
may serve as a source of personal involvement, 
thus diverting them from their problems, general 
self-concern, and low self-image. Since mean- 
ingful living and encounter require the reciprocal 
processes of giving and receiving, the helper role 
provides them with the opportunity to reverse 
their customary role of receiving instead of 
giving. Unless they are afforded the opportunity 
to give, further efforts to help them tend to be- 
come futile and dehumanizing. Many organiza- 
tions use people with problems to help other 
people who have the same problems, including 
Alcoholics Anonymous and Synanon for drug ad- 
dicts,> patients in health-related fields,® student 
learning and leadership development groups,’ and 
nonprofessionals in social work.* The following 
discussion illustrates use of the helper role in a 
formal institutional setting. 


Tulsa Boys Home 


The Tulsa Boys Home is a community-chest 
supported institution serving boys whose ages 
range from 8 to 18 years. The home comprises 
five cottages in the same block in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa’s second largest metropolitan area. There 
are 15 boys in each cottage. In 1971, clinical and 
psychological reports indicated that 50 percent 
of the residents were delinquents, 30 percent 
“emotionally disturbed,” and 20 percent “children 
in need of supervision.”’ The home is an “open” 
institution—its residents attend regular public 
schools and have maximum participation and in- 
volvement in community iiving. Enrollment in 
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the home is strictly voluntary. The home staff 
professionals include four social workers, an ed- 
ucational director, a school teacher, and a pro- 
gram director. 


Application of Helper Principle 


Successful institutional treatment programs 
depend heavily upon the process of therapeutic 
screening. When an applicant who meets the 
home’s admission standards is invited for a visit, 
a resident with a similar background, personality 
characteristics, and age, is assigned to guide him 
on a tour of the campus. During the tour, the 
applicant is encouraged to express his anxieties, 
doubts, questions, and opinions to the resident 
guide. Such an arrangement naturally facilitates 
free and meaningful communication. The guide 
is encouraged to relate his real opinions regard- 
ing the home, without fear of punishment from 
the home staff. Such an arrangement serves as 
a meaningful vehicle for the home to recruit ap- 
plicants whose needs can best be met by its pro- 
gram; but the same applicant might not have 
chosen to enroll voluntarily without a meaningful 
and trustful encounter with the home representa- 
tive. This early encounter experience usually 
proves to be invaluable should the applicant 
choose to accept placement in the home, for it 
provides him with a personal relationship during 
the initial stage of his institutional experience. 

In addition, two effects are generated in the 
resident who assumes the helper role. First, the 
helper role assigned to him conveys the home’s 
acceptance and trust in him. As a result, the ex- 
perience usually turns out to be a reinforcement 
for his acceptance of his own placement in and 
adjustment to the home. Second, his acceptance 
of the helper role forces him to reassess his 
opinions and his previous methods of adjustment 
to the home. Since he is seen by the applicant as 
the home representative, he tends to magnify 
positive aspects of the home’s program and opera- 
tion and to deemphasize aspects which he deems 
undesirable. It is not uncommon to hear a resi- 
dent who has just completed a guide tour com- 
ment, “Gosh, I can’t believe I just told that guy 
(applicant) that this is a nice place and that 
some of the things I hate about this place—Well, 
I thought of reasons why this place has to be run 
this way.” 

Should the applicant accept placement in the 
home, the same resident who guided him during 
pre-enrollment also will be assigned to orient 


him. Again, it is not uncommon that a boy who 
used to be a “scapegoat” or an “isolate” of in- 
stitutional living suddenly ‘“‘finds himself” during 
the process of orientation. The same boy who 
used to violate all the home rules now becomes a 
responsible member who is instructing others to 
abide by the home rules and regulations. More- 
over, he not only is instructing the new boy to 
act by the rules but also is establishing himself 
as a model for the latter to emulate. Hence, the 
helper role becomes directly responsible for a 
sudden and positive change in his behavior. This 
self-modified behavior, coupled with worker sup- 
port and therapy, can make his positive behavi- 
oral change a lasting and transferable experience 
outside of the institutional settings. When asked 
about the reasons underlying his dramatic be- 
havioral change, one boy replied “I always 
wanted to change and do what is right, but I 
never had an opportunity to do so. I didn’t think 
that the home staff actually believed that I could 
do it. Besides, I don’t want to be told what to do 
all the time. But this time was different—the 
staff didn’t tell me exactly what I should do with 
myself. Besides, I don’t want the new guy to get 
messed up like I did when I first came. I believe 
everybody should have a chance.” 

The effectiveness of employing the helper prin- 
ciple in the treatment of delinquent boys also is 
evident in its use with peer groups, influence, and 
acceptance, as major motivating factors for be- 
havioral modification. Appropriate and strategic 
assignment of the helper role based upon bal- 
ance seems to produce the best results. Balance 
in a treatment model based upon the helper 
principle denotes similarities and vitality between 
the helper and the client. Unless both have some- 
thing in common, sharing generally the same in- 
terests and values, a meaningful relationship be- 
tween them is less likely to occur. Conversely, 
if the helper and client are identical in terms of 
interests and values, each tends to reinforce the 
other’s symptoms and acting-out behavior and a 
positive outcome based on this type of relation- 
ship usually will not occur. As one of the helpers 
who was assigned as a co-therapist in a family 
treatment group commented, ‘“‘My parents are as 
screwed up as this couple in the group. But the 
difference between them and my own family is 
their son and his ability and willingness to com- 
municate with them. I wish I could do what he 
did!” 

Helpers who were involved in home aftercare 
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service also benefited by the experience and in- 
sight they gained by visiting the boys and their 
families at home. Such an experience and insight 
serve to sensitize them to their own needs and 
behavior. By helping others to adjust to normal 
home living, the helper is confronted with the 
reality and necessity of reappraising his own 
weaknesses and strengths in terms of his own 
family constellation and the home environment 
to which he is returning. One helper who was 
almost ready to return home after treatment 
commented, “I used to think that after I got out 
of here and returned home, I would just do my 
best to behave and leave my old man and old 
lady alone. But I don’t think that will work, be- 
cause their constant yelling at each other still 
bothers the hell out of me and I have to figure 
out someway to manage that before I go home 
for good.” 


Cautions and Suggestions 


It is evident that the value and the dynamics 
of the helper principle can be applied to every 
phase of treatment for delinquents. Successful 
application of the helper principle requires care- 
ful and strategic planning and involvement with 
the helper and the potential client. When the 
helper principle is applied in an institution such 
as a boy’s home, its success or failure depends 
not only upon the worker’s ability but also hinges 
on the entire administration and the staff philos- 
ophy, specifically upon their attitudes toward 
delinquents as human beings. Children in general 
and delinquents in particular are hyper-sensitive 
about adult feelings and attitudes, particularly if 
the former resides in an institutional setting 
where interaction and close observation between 
staff and children are at the maximum level. 
Phoniness on the part of the worker and conflicts 
among the staff will be detected easily by the 
children, and will reaffirm their original feeling 
that trusting and respecting adults is unnecessary 
and unfeasible. Moreover, successful application 
of the helper principle requires a positive work- 
ing relationship between the worker and the 
delinquent who is assigned the helper role. The 
worker’s effort in seeking the helper’s assistance 
has to be sincere. Although careful planning of 
role and task expectation with the helper is 
necessary prior to his assignment, the use of 
spontaneity is a deciding factor to the outcome 
of the assignment. The following technique might 
be used. 
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Prior to the applicant’s campus visit, the 
worker should explain to the helper why he is 
sought for the assignment as campus guide. 
After affirming the helper’s understanding and 
emotional acceptance of the assignment, the 
worker should emphasize to him that he should 
continue his normal activities during that period 
of the day and wait to be contacted by the worker. 

The spontaneity provided through such an 
agreement should alleviate the helper’s natural 
anxiety about the assignment and also will allow 
him to continue taking part in enjoyable daily 
activities. The applicant’s perception of the helper 
more as a peer than as an authority figure also 
will be enhanced by such a spontaneous arrange- 
ment. 

Application of the helper principle for working 
with delinquents obviously is not a panacea and 
obviously has pitfalls. A delinquent, emotionally 
and psychologically traumatized at developmental 
stages, tends to have unresolved conflicts of feel- 
ing which easily can be projected or displaced 
in his encounter with others. Without the insight 
and self-discipline resulting from professional 
training, his encounters with others who need 
professional help may produce negative results. 
Further, his suddenly elevated status may distort 
or reinforce his faulty analyses of his psychologi- 
cal and emotional functioning. As a result, his 
unreadiness to assume the helper role may fur- 
ther deteriorate his personal functioning and re- 
inforce his low self-concept. The helper’s manage- 
ment of relationship and confidentiality are other 
professional ethical issues that require careful 
planning and close professional supervision. 
Therefore, the worker’s conviction of the worth, 
dignity and self-actualization of the helper and 
the one to be helped should play a vital role in 
the outcome of the planning and supervisory pro- 
cess. His honesty and sincerity for others who 
need help should diminish the effect of other 
potential setbacks common in the use of nonpro- 
fessionals that emphasizes the manipulative as- 
pects of the helping process. 


Conclusion 


The practicality and the usefulness of the 
helper principle are especially evident in working 
with delinquents who are constantly in search for 
self-identity. Like all human beings, the delin- 
quent feels, only more deeply, what Alan Platon 
expressed so well: “To mean something in the 
world is the deepest hunger of the human soul, 
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deeper than any bodily hunger and thirst, and 
when a man has lost it, he is no longer a man.’ 
A delinquent, being psychologically and emotion- 
ally traumatized, and individually and socially 
rejected, can find little meaning in himself or in 
life. Correctional workers who resort only to 
verbal communication to convey their concern 
and interest for delinquents find them unrespon- 
sive and uncooperative. However, the worker’s 
strategic use of the helper principle should 
evoke responsiveness from the delinquent, since 
it is actively engaging, convincing him that he 
must be somebody and mean something to others, 
since they accept and trust him enough to solicit 
his cooperativeness. 

Finally, the effectiveness of applying the helper 
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principle within an institution is not limited to 
working with delinquents or other client groups. 
Administrators and supervisors should find it 
equally applicable for use with their employees 
or staffs. Probation workers also should find ap- 
plication of the helper principle useful and prac- 
tical, since if this approach produces positive re- 
sults, two clients are helped simultaneously. And 
even if the approval is ineffective, the client who 
assumes the role of helper still can benefit from 
empathy with the frustration experienced by the 
worker. The mutual sharing relationship between 
the worker and the helper developed through the 
process of helping the third client, may be the 
only kind of relationship that can assist the 
helper to reassess and resolve his difficulties and 
problems. 
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Suicide Prevention: A Brief 
for Corrections Officers 


By ROBERT J. WICKS* 


HOUGH PRISON mental health staffs are 
to handle abnormal behavioral epi- 

sodes, they usually are not present in the 
blocks or near the cells when there is a sudden 
violent outburst. If a suicide attempt or disturb- 
‘ance occurs, the corrections officer, not the psy- 
chologist, is the one who must act promptly to 
prevent unnecessary loss of life and property 
damage. 

In recognition of this situation a great deal 
of information on crowd control has been dis- 
seminated to officers to help them stunt the de- 
velopment of spontaneous riots. Yet, in the case 
of suicide prevention, in most civilian and mili- 
tary confinement facilities guidelines have been 
lacking or, at best, incomplete. The officer has 
often been left to himself in this area and ex- 
pected to be capable of determining overt signs 
which indicate an inmate is potentially suicidal 
and ultimately prevent him from attempting to 
kill himself. This attitude is clearly unfair to 
the officer. 


* Mr. Wicks is currently working with Prison Health 
Services in New York City. He is a temporary advisor 
in prisoner classification and participates in the psycho- 
logical training provided at the New York City Correc- 
tion Academy. 


And so, to help alleviate this problem the au- 
thor has developed a basic brief on suicide pre- 
vention that can be distributed to the individual 
officer. Though it is obviously not the ultimate 
fact sheet on the subject, it does contain perti- 
nent information which should prove to be of 
practical value to the corrections personnel who 
come into direct contact with the prison pop- 
ulation. 


The areas which will be covered are: (1) Or- 
ganic and functional causes of suicide; (2) signs 
of depression; (3) suicidal manipulator; and (4) 
acting to prevent a suicide. 


Organic and Functional Causes of Suicide 


Three functional (psychological) causes of 
suicide are extreme fear, depression, and psycho- 
tic hallucinations. Fear and depression strong 
enough to precipitate a suicide attempt may be 
triggered by the following: 

(1) Bad news (sickness or death at home, 
rejection by family or infidelity of spouse) ; 

(2) homosexual rape; 

(3) no news; 

(4) sudden confinement (first offender) ; 
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(5) unexpected sentence of unusually long du- 
ration handed down by the courts; 

(6) guilt arising from a crime committed by 
the individual which had particularly unpleasant 
overtones (child molesting, murder of a relative 
or close friend) ; 

(7) receiving a beating from an inmate or 
corrections officer ; 

(8) confinement for a long period in an un- 
sentenced status. 

Psychotic hallucinations can be experienced by 
a person who has temporarily lost touch with 
reality. They may give the inmate the feeling 
that he hears or sees things. These apparent 
sensations may scare or even “instruct” him to 
kill himself or someone else. 

Therefore, a psychotic, since he may be quite 
divorced from reality at times, must always be 
considered as being possibly dangerous. Too 
often a confinee who is severely disturbed is 
allowed to withdraw and not referred for treat- 
ment, causing him to strike out. This show of 
aggression (suicide or murder) is a last des- 
perate effort to prove to himself that he can still 
find reality. Unfortunately, this last effort may 
well cost him his life. 

As well as the above functional causes, death 
could also result due to organic (physical) prob- 
lems such as drug overdose or withdrawal, high 
fever and delerium tremens (alcoholic). Though 
these conditions do not usually induce a person 
to take his own life they present the same danger 
as suicide because death might result if the in- 
dividual were left alone and unaided. 

Too often inmates suffering from some type 
of physical reaction are left to “sleep it off” with- 
out medical attention while in city or county jails. 
Even in penal institutions where prisoners are 
often detoxified before being received, the con- 
finees may have a drug ‘“‘flash back” or become 
suddenly ill, and not be sent for medical atten- 
tion. Such inaction on the part of an officer in 
these circumstances could prove fatal for the 
prisoner and result in serious disciplinary action 
being taken against the officer on duty. 


Signs of Depression 


A psychotic’s bizarre actions and an organic 
disorder’s physical symptoms of sweating, vomit- 
ing, disorientation, squirming, and trembling are 
easy-to-observe signs indicating that a person 
needs medical or psychological attention. On the 


other hand, signs of depression are often imper- 
ceptible unless one is particularly sensitive to 
them. And so, the corrections officer who is versed 
in suicide prevention principles should be alert 
to the following symptoms. If they are present 
in a combination or exaggerated form they are 
indicative of depression serious enough to lead 
to possible suicide: (1) Loss of appetite; (2) 
difficulty sleeping; (3) lethargic; (4) extremely 
tense, restless and agitated; (5) prone to upset 
easily; (6) shuns company of other inmates and 
doesn’t attend normally popular recreational 
events. 


Suicidal Manipulator 


Bona fide attempts to take one’s own life are 
often made by the inmate when the officer on 
duty is least available, and thus able, to inter- 
vene. It could happen right after the officer has 
finished his check of the area during the night 
or when he is distracted by other duties. 

When an attempt is made in the day or just 
before the officer is due to check the area, the 
inmate could quite possibly be a manipulator 
since it appears he is purposely trying to be seen 
and stopped by the officer when he makes his 
attempt. Accordingly, some officers might be 
tempted to take lightly attempts which they con- 
sider are not genuine. To have such an attitude 
however would be a serious mistake. There are 
numerous cases of would-be manipulators who 
made a dramatic attempt in order to get attention 
and tragically lost their lives by mistake. 


Acting To Prevent a Suicide 


Referral is the first line of defense against 
potentially suicidal inmates. If the officer sees 
an individual who is manifesting organic and/or 
functional symptoms which may end in death for 
the confinee if he is left alone, a superior should 
naturally be notified and briefed. 

After the report is made, the officer should 
then see that the officer coming on for the next 
shift is informed about the confinee in question. 
In addition, the officer should follow up his orig- 
inal report to ensure that medical and psychiatric 
assistance for the inmate is, in fact, imminent. 

Once attention has been provided for the 
troubled inmate, care must be taken to prevent a 
future attempt from being successful. Often a 
subsequent attempt is made by a depressed person 
soon after he seems to be improving through the 
aid of psycho-narcotherapy. 
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In the instance where the officer observes a 
suicide attempt, obviously he should first take 
steps to eliminate the danger immediately (i.e., 
cut the person down, stop bleeding, etc.) and 
then notify his superior. However, the case of 
an inmate who is threatening to jump from one 
of the prison’s tiers is an exception to this rule. 
If the officer moves too quickly he might pre- 
cipitate more fear in the confinee, causing him 
to jump. 

In a prison located in a major United States 
city, a youth threatened to jump and kill himself. 
Upon hearing the threat by the inmate situated 
on the edge of a walkway up on the third tier, 
the officer became excited. He yelled, “I’m coming 
up to get you, don’t move!” When the inmate 
heard this and saw the officer dashing up the 
steps he became frightened and jumped. 

In the above situation instead of moving 


quickly toward the inmate the officer should have: 
(1) Tried to quiet the block; (2) avoided making 
a sudden move or doing anything which the in- 
mate might interpret as threatening; (3) at- 
tempted to assure the individual and motivate 
his native will to live; (4) moved slowly and 
calmly toward him; (5) referred him immedi- 
ately for psychiatric attention once he was out 
of danger. 


Conclusion 


No effort is too great to save a life. And with 
a minimum amount of knowledge and willingness 
a corrections officer can save many lives by pre- 
venting needless suicides. This brief article should 
provide the basic knowledge; the responsibility 
for applying it now remains in the hands of the 
officer. 


An Alternative Model of Community Services 
for Ex-Offenders and Their Families 


By JOANNE W. STERLING, PH.D., AND ROBERT W. HARTY* 


the development of services to meet their own 

needs and priorities. While the rationale for 
this approach is quite reasonable from the point 
of view of the behavioral sciences, it is a direc- 
tion which was often verbalized in the past but 
seldom effected. Both research and common sense 
tell us that individuals who become involved in 
developing and defining services aimed at as- 
sisting them will be more likely to utilize those 
services and consider them relevant than would 
be the case otherwise. In more recent years, as 
the “establishment” and all of its institutions 
have come under increasing scrutiny, this point 
has received added emphasis. We have begun to 
question approaches which have, for years past, 
simply been accepted. We are currently beginning 
to realize that institutions and agencies have 
drifted dangerously in the direction of meeting 
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needs as they are perceived by professionals and 
administrators rather than as they do, in fact, 
exist and are perceived by the clients they are 
concerned with. As awareness of this fact in- 
creases in the area of corrections, more attention 
is being focused on the involvement of offenders 
in the design of treatment programs. Indeed, 
the learning which accompanies this type of in- 
volvement, may be one of the most meaningful 
forms of treatment itself. 

The authors, one of whom is an ex-offender, 
have spent considerable time during the past year 
meeting with offenders, individually and in 
groups, in an attempt to develop a client-de- 
signed program of followup services for ex- 
prisoners. The authors’ role has been primarily 
that of organizing the ideas and information 
generated and presenting them in a format which 
would facilitate implementation. 


Goals 


The program which developed has the follow- 
ing goals: 
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(1) To initiate a social orientation program 
for convicted offenders at point of entry into, 
rather than exit from, the correctional institu- 
tion setting. 

(2) To provide an environment in which the 
convicted offender can develop self-help skills in 
learning to cope with the problems of everyday 
living. 

(3) To aid in the prevention of delinquency 
among the children of these convicted offenders, 
an extremely high risk group, leading to involve- 
ment with the other youth of the community. 

(4) To increase community awareness and 
understanding of the problems and constructive 
potential of convicted offenders. 

(5) To assist in maintaining stability within 
the families of these individuals. 

(6) To build a base of understanding and 
skills within the ex-offender population which 
will allow them to assume an increasing amount 
of responsibility and leadership in working with- 
in “the system” to expand and develop this basic 
program according to the priorities they learn 
to recognize and value. 

(7) And, ultimately, to explore and develop 
mechanisms whereby the community and the of- 
fenders might assume responsibility for the op- 
eration and financing of this program. 


Physical Facility 


As a base of operations, a physical facility 
which is centrally located with reference to the 
target population and easily accessible by means 
of public transportation is needed. Ideally, a 
rented storefront or older home in a familiar 
neighborhood area could serve this purpose. The 
program should not be based, physically, in an 
existing institutional structure due to the of- 
fenders’ often quite strong resistance to entering 
into any kind of formal treatment or helping 
relationship which agencies represent to them. 
Also, with ex-offenders, the goal is to wean them 
away from a passive-recipient role, as far as 
formal institutions are concerned, and the inde- 
pendent physical facility symbolizes this. To 
what extent their resistance toward established 
treatment institutions is valid is of less impor- 
tance than the fact that they combine to mediate 
against the offenders’ voluntary involvement in 
services which are offered in such settings. Thus, 
a physical facility in which these individuals and 
their family members will feel comfortable and 
one which will not be perceived as just one more 


in a long list of institutions with which they 
have had contact is viewed as being the base for 
the program components described below. The 
facility should be available on a 7-day per week, 
24-hour per day basis to ensure that immediate 
intervention and support can be offered in crises 
whenever they occur. 


Program Components 


Pre-Release Institutional Involvement.—Pro- 
gram staff, many of whom are ex-offenders, 
would conduct client-centered “rap” groups in 
the state and Federal correctional facilities from 
which the client population will be drawn. Con- 
tact with, and involvement in, the community 
followup program would thus be initiated during 
the offenders’ incarceration. This is particularly 
critical since the relationships established with 
program personnel will determine, in very large 
part, the continuance of the offenders in the pro- 
gram following parole or release. It also pro- 
vides input and feedback concerning the situation 
of the families which are involved in the com- 
munity aspects of the program. 

Self-Help Group for Wives.—The wives of 
offenders undergo a significant amount of social 
and emotional stress which can severely damage 
the stability of the entire family system, both 
during and after the term of the husband’s im- 
prisonment. These women are forced to cope 
with extenuating personal, financial, and inter- 
personal problems during their husband’s often 
prolonged absence from home. Since these women 
become, technically, the heads of their households, 
the success or failure of their efforts to cope with 
these common concerns have significant ramifica- 
tions for the care and upbringing of the children 
as well as the overall stability of the family. Ad- 
ditionally, those working in correctional institu- 
tions are highly sensitive to the influence of ad- 
verse news concerning the family situation as it 
affects the behavior of the men concerned. 

The proposed self-help groups for wives will 
provide an environment in which these women 
can share the concerns and coping techniques 
involving many areas of their lives. These would 
include interpreting the father’s antisocial be- 
havior and absence from home to the children, 
handling the shame and guilt involved, dealing 
with the inevitable financial stress, coping with 
sexual frustrations, and recognizing and learning 
to deal constructively with the natural anger 
they feel towards their husbands but which can 
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become extremely destructive after his return 
home if it is unresolved. The meetings of these 
small groups would initially be held at the pro- 
gram’s physical facility but groups could spin-off 
to meet in members’ homes. Obviously, the pri- 
mary intent of these groups would be to provide 
a means of emotional support to these women 
but, secondarily, they would serve an important 
social function as well for individuals who often 
feel quite socially isolated in the community. 

The Welcoming Committee.—The great major- 
ity of offenders and ex-offenders contacted with 
regard to the development of the model, empha- 
sized the extreme sense of disorganization most 
individuals feel upon their actual parole or re- 
lease from a correctional institution. Thus, it 
is suggested that some interested volunteer ex- 
offenders be assigned to meet newly released in- 
dividuals to facilitate his reentry into the “real 
world” and also provide a tangible and personal 
contact with a program representative at a very 
critical time. This would also reinforce the idea 
of early involvement in the followup program. 

Transitional Living Facilities—The need for 
halfway-house type facilities for ex-offenders has 
been well documented and any kind of compre- 
hensive followup program should have such re- 
sources available. In addition to longer term, 
transitional care, such a facility should make 
available two or three beds to be utilized for any 
client in crisis who may need intensive assistance 
on a short-term basis only. 

Vocational Counseling and Job Development.— 
While parole board policies often require that an 
individual must have a promise of employment 
prior to parole, it is common knowledge that 
“job papers” are often obtained through the in- 
tervention of a friend or relative and do not 
necessarily imply a mutual commitment on either 
the part of the employer or the employee for em- 
ployment to continue beyond a token period. Thus, 
training and/or employment are areas of pri- 
mary importance to individuals involved in such 
a program. As a first step, linkages should be 
established with those agencies which carry pri- 
mary responsibilities in this area, such as the 
State Employment Service and the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. In addition, ex-of- 
fenders should be trained as vocational aides to 
serve as advocates for the client with employers 
or training agencies. 

A community work force can be developed 
which will provide for transitional employment 
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during those periods in which applications are 


pending or interviews are being arranged. 
Periods of unemployment and idleness are often 
greatest during the first few months following 
an individual’s release from a correctional facil- 
ity. This is also the period of highest risk as far 
as recidivism is concerned. Therefore, short-term, 
interim work can serve a significant preventive 
function. Larger employers in urban communities 
generally have unskilled work available which 
a work crew, with rotating employees, can quite 
adequately provide. Examples of this type of 
work would include the routine maintenance of 
telephone booths for the telephone company, the 
care and maintenance of properties and lots for 
realtors prior to sale, and so on. 

Outreach Services.—Offenders are very sensi- 
tive to the fact that problems and crises occur 
in the home, on the job, and in the streets and 
that programs which hope to provide meaningful 
intervention must extend themselves, to the 
greatest degree possible, in terms of community 
outreach. Again, ex-offenders can be trained to 
fill this type of role and to provide immediate 
intervention wherever the crisis occurs. This 
might involve talking a man out of a bar, re- 
sponding to an employer’s report of serious prob- 
lems on the job, mediating a family argument, 
and so on. 

Loan Fund.—Upon release from a correctional 
institution, ex-offenders are generally under in- 
stant financial stress. Without savings in most 
cases, unforseen emergencies often cannot be 
handled without some funds and, obviously, these 
individuals’ credit ratings are such that commer- 
cial lending companies and banks are not re- 
sponsive resources. Therefore, it is suggested that 
a loan fund be sponsored which would be regu- 
lated by a board composed of community mem- 
bers and ex-offenders. This board is described in 
more detail below. 

Therapeutic Recreation—The convicts  sur- 
veyed in developing this model gave very high 
priority to this item. They pointed out that, upon 
return from a correctional institution, those in- 
dividuals with families undergo very difficult ad- 
justment problems in terms of reestablishing 
relationships with their wives and children. Con- 
founding this issue is the fact that many of the 
individuals concerned are not highly articulate 
and attuned to verbal types of interaction, such 
as the traditional types of marital groups and 
family therapies. As was noted earlier, ex-of- 
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fenders often have insufficient funds, and lack 
the necessary means of transportation, to par- 
ticipate in the majority of the recreational facili- 
ties available in their communities. However, 
recreational activities do allow for the reestab- 
lishment of family relationships in a more natural 
and, as a result, comfortable setting. 

The authors have found community resources 
to be quite responsive to making facilities more 
available to ex-offenders and their families by 
offering free passes, lowered rates, use in off- 
hours, etc. Those programs located in university 
communities may develop even more opportunities 
in this area by establishing a linkage with the 
physical education department. At any rate, such 
resources have been largely untapped for this 
client population and the potential for creative 
programming is high. 

Children and Youth.—The children of offenders 
have some unique problems which, when com- 
bined, often cause them to be considered as de- 
linquency-prone. They are without a male role 
model for significant periods of time during their 
developmental years and the disruption which 
inevitably occurred in the family prior to the 
father’s commitment has generally left emotional 
scars. Thus, a comprehensive program aimed at 
maintaining family stability should include an 
emphasis on children. 

To meet some of these needs, the possibility of 
developing a Big Brother program using selected 
ex-offenders and community volunteers should be 
explored. Following an orientation and training 
program, these volunteers would be matched with 
selected children for an individually determined 
number of hours each week. Once a base for 
this type of project is developed, it could be ex- 
tended to other children and youth, such as those 
identified by the public school system as being 
high-risk as far as delinquency is concerned. In 
this way, a usually unfilled need for preventive 
services could be initiated. 

Community Services.—One area in which ex- 
offenders have demonstrated that they can make 
a positive contribution to the community involves 
the information-education area. An important 


reason for society’s lack of understanding and 
stereotyped attitudes towards ex-offenders is the 
fact that the human beings involved are es- 
sentially “invisible” to most members of the com- 
munity. An alternative, then, is to increase the 
visibility of former offenders and opportunities 
for them to establish contacts, on a personal 
level, with other members and segments of the 
community. This might involve talks in the 
schools, before community groups, rap sessions 
with businessmen and appropriate college student 
groups. 

Advisory Board.—In order to develop support 
for this type of followup program within a given 
community, as well as to perform a monitoring 
function, an advisory board should be considered. 
Membership on such a board should include a 
balance of ex-offenders as well as other citizens. 
Essentially, the board would serve a number of 
practical functions; but it should also be viewed 
as an educational mechanism for the development 
of leadership skills among the offenders involved. 
Hopefully, to the largest extent possible within 
the law and the program’s framework, the of- 
fenders should assume increasing leadership and 
responsibility for the development of the pro- 
gram. Board members who can facilitate the at- 
tainment of this goal should be selected. 

Discussion.—Obviously, there are many vari- 
ations of the above thinking which can be adapted 
to meet the needs and existing resources within 
different communities. Also, the support of the 
community and related agencies may determine 
which of the various program elements may be 
implemented in any given locality. 

Hopefully, however, the ideas, priorities, and 
felt-needs of the many offenders who contributed 
to this paper will be considered by those who 
have the expertise, skills, and influence to effect 
changes in society’s treatment of offenders. The 
potential for change is higher now than at any 
time in the recent past. Therefore, it would seem 
quite appropriate that we examine the priorities 
established by our clients as thoroughly as we 
examine our own. 


’Tis not enough to help the feeble up, 
But to support him after—SHAKESPEARE 
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ORT, an innovative program in Rochester, 
Pirinnesota was born to fill a need—the gap 

in the contemporary correctional system be- 
tween probation and institutionalization. An ac- 
ronym for Probationed Offenders Rehabilitation 
and Training, PORT began operating in October 
1969. It is a live-in, community-based, community- 
directed, community-supported treatment pro- 
gram for both adult offenders and juvenile de- 
linquents. It serves three counties in southeastern 
Minnesota—Olmsted (Rochester), Dodge, and 
Fillmore. 

PORT provides an alternative for those of- 
fenders—currently only males—who require a 
greater change in their lifestyle than probation 
can accomplish and who, except for PORT, would 
end up in a prison or training school. Most insti- 
tution superintendents and wardens estimate that 
60 percent to 90 percent of their inmates could 
be controlled in the community with an inter- 
mediate program such as PORT. Of course, if 
PORT is the alternative, to be successful the pro- 
gram must control that behavior which the com- 
munity found objectionable. In addition, the goals 
of PORT are to reduce commitments to the State 
Department of Corrections and to demonstrate 
that rehabilitation through PORT is both cheaper 
and more effective than through commitment to 
an institution. 


Inception of PORT 


The force behind the inception of PORT was the 
strong dissatisfaction felt by two district court 
judges in Rochester with the frequent lack of a 
desirable choice for offenders who came before 
them. This led them to an experiment with com- 
munity-based corrections, using the local State 
Hospital in cooperation with the medical director. 
The success of this initial effort encouraged them 
to undertake a 2-year community organizational 
attempt to interest people in supporting a com- 
munity-based facility. 


* Mr. Schoen is assistant commissioner for community 
services in the Minnesota Department of Corrections. At 
the time this article was written he was executive director, 
PORT of Olmsted County, Rochester, Minnesota. 


PORT: A New Concept of Community-Based 
Correction 


BY KENNETH F. SCHOEN* 


In mid-1968 they sought my interest in the 
directorship of the program. At the time I was 
superintendent of a 175-bed correctional institu- 
tion for juvenile offenders at Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota. During the 10 years in which I directed two 
correctional institutions, it had become increas- 
ingly apparent to me that the goal of rehabilita- 
tion was not readily, if at all, attainable in that 
setting. 

Increasingly professionals are viewing delin- 
quency and criminality as being a byproduct of 
defective social relationships. Ironically, the in- 
stitution, by its nature, isolates the offender and 
thus cuts off opportunity for effective repair of 
those relationships and for testing the success 
of our treatment efforts. Furthermore, we find 
that most offenders possess many more assets 
than they do liabilities. Institutionalization is a 
response primarily to the negatives, and hence 
custody instead of rehabilitation becomes its pri- 
mary function and concern. Eighty percent of the 
Nation’s correctional employees are used to guard 
inmates. Recognition that the system needs chang- 
ing interested me in the developing program. 


Location and Staffing 


PORT provides a live-in facility located within 
the city limits on the grounds of the Rochester 
State Hospital. A former nurses’ residence, it is 
leased from the State for $4,000 per year. Staff 
consists of an executive director, program direc- 
tor and a secretary, plus two recent college gradu- 
ates, an ex-Peace Corpsman and an ex-offender, 
both being trained in the skills of staffing a com- 
munity-based program. Increasingly, they are as- 
suming program responsibilities to fill the gap 
created by the demand on the executive and pro- 
gram directors to assist other communities and 
agencies in establishing similar programs. Vital 
to the program are 12 to 15 male and female 
resident counselors, mostly college students, who 
live in the building, and, in the case of the males, 
room with the offenders. In effect they replace the 
guard/counselor staff of the institution. In re- 
turn for board and room, they provide three pri- 
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mary functions: (1) They cover the building 
during off-duty hours in the capacity we call 
O.D.; (2) having been selected for their general 
competence and positive value system, they help 
develop and maintain a “healthy” culture in the 
program; and (3) along with the residents, they 
maintain the building. 


Residents (Offenders) 


Through December of 1971 PORT has accepted 
60 residents, ranging in age from 13 to 47; their 
offenses range from truancy to armed robbery. 
Of these 60, 34 have been discharged, 6 as failures 
(sent to correctional institutions), and 28 who 
now are living in the community. With the ex- 
ception of 3, all residents admitted would have 
been sent to prison or training school. In addition, 
15 people have been admitted for short-term (4 
days to 2 months) preventive or diagnostic stay, 
a service to the local probation and welfare de- 
partments. No one is turned down because of of- 
fense or past record. During the past 22 months 
all those referred who met the criteria of resi- 
dence and were not candidates for probation were 
accepted. Earlier, because referrals were occuring 
faster than the new program could accept them, 
some were turned down. 

Entrance into PORT is voluntary. Referrals 
come primarily from the juvenile and district 
courts. The candidate spends a 3-week evaluation 
period in residence at PORT during which time 
he and the Screening Committee evaluate and de- 
termine if the program is the choice of both 
parties. The Screening Committee is comprised 
of six people, each with one vote: a psychiatrist, 
a probation officer, a lay person of the community, 
the executive director, and one representative each 
from the resident and counselor groups. In prac- 
tice, the Screening Committee acts more as a 
catalytic process rather than a screening out. 
Thus far no applicant has been eliminated by the 
committee. Its importance is in the process of the 
candidate’s presenting himself to the members 
individually, describing why he feels PORT is the 
choice he desires. This is in sharp contrast to his 
being thrust into a correctional program, often 
in manacles, and then being expected to develop 
an “I want to be helped” frame of mind. The Com- 
mittee also has the function of relating the pro- 
gram to the community. 

Bill, a 22-year-old school dropout, after pleading 
guilty to armed robbery, was referred to PORT by 


his defense attorney with the reticent concurrence of 
the judge. The seriousness of his crime (after a week 


in residence in PORT, he revealed another armed rob- 
bery in therapy group), disturbing elements of his 
background, including attempted suicide with a gun, 
a mental hospital stay, and a history of traffic and 
property offenses, his delinquent associates, plus a 
home situation of elderly parents living in a cabin 
in the woods, made successful probation improbable. 

However, the judge was particularly concerned about 
possible negative community reaction to probationing 
him to PORT. The Screening Committee, convinced that 
PORT was the appropriate disposition, conveyed the 
recommendation to the judge along with a plan to avert 
adverse reaction. 

When news of the sentence was out (probation on 
condition that the offender participate in the PORT 
program), a screening committee member, who recently 
retired as director of the local IBM plant, called upon 
the victim of the robbery. He described plans for re- 
habilitation of this man, using community resources. 

Bill stayed at PORT for 8% months. Initially he 
spent the summer participating in the “in-house” pro- 
gram and working as a busboy at a local restaurant. 
Through the combined efforts of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation Division, local schools and PORT, he was 
enrolled in the welding program at the Vocational 
School in the fall. Since release from PORT in late 
fall, he continues to visit the program once a week, 
weekly school reports are received at PORT from his 
several vocational teachers, and periodically he sees 
his regularly assigned probation officer. According to 
information received from these sources, after 3 months 
out of PORT, his adjustment remains very good. Thus 
it appears that in the interest of community protection, 
both short and long term, which was the principal 
concern in this case, PORT as an alternative to impris- 
onment was the proper disposition. 


The Program 


The core of the program is a combination of 
group treatment and behavior modification. The 
residents meet as a group Sunday, Wednesday, 
and Friday evenings with the program director 
and the two trainees. Confrontation, frankness, 
honesty, trust, care, reality-testing, and decision- 
making are the ingredients of the group process. 
The quality of the culture at PORT is primarily 
effected by the success of this phase of the pro- 
gram. The behavior modification feature was 
added after a year of operation when we found 
that the group alone was insufficient. Group ses- 
sions were spending too much time on individ- 
ual’s problems in school and job performance, in- 
consistencies developed in ascertaining acceptable 
levels of performance, and the newcomer’s as- 
sociation with outside groups in their often vary- 
ing value systems confused him. Also, the fact 
that the program was experiencing some failures 
led to the addition. A point system is used to mete 
out levels of freedom systematically, based upon 
measured performance in tangible areas. These 
include weekly school and work reports, building 
cleanup, managing a budget, planning and car- 
rying out social activities successfully, and simi- 
lar accomplishments. 
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Operationally the newcomer starts off at the 
bottom rung of a group-evolved classification sys- 
tem which has categories ranging from 1 (mini- 
mum freedom) to 5 (freedom commensurate with 
that of an individual of the same age in the com- 
munity). Working up the ladder is accomplished 
through a combination of earning points and 
group decision. Through the process of demon- 
strating performance to the group and earnings 
on the point system, the resident gradually weans 
himself from PORT, increasingly gaining the 
freedom and responsibilities accorded the ‘‘nor- 
mal” person of his age. 

Of course, backsliding frequently occurs. If it 
did not, the question of the need for PORT in the 
first place would arise. Furthermore, without 
symptomatology it is difficult to focus the helping 
effort. The problems experienced, however, are 
seldom criminal or delinquent acts. The com- 
munity would consider most of them insignifi- 
cant. By focusing on the seemingly minor, albeit 
highly significant, aspects of behavior, we inter- 
vene at lower levels before deviancy escalates 
again to antisocial heights. 

The case of Roger, a 15-year-old who had been 
on parole for a chronic history of assault and 
who was placed at PORT on referral of the pro- 
bation office, illustrates the kind of ‘“‘backsliding”’ 
seen at PORT, plus other aspects of the program. 


Roger had been out of a state institution for 3 
months when he again became involved in a number 
of fights and assaults. This, plus poor adjustment to 
home, school, and parole supervision, would have re- 
sulted in his return to an institution had PORT not 
been available. 

During the initial several months at PORT his ad- 
justment was poor. When frustrated, he cried, when 
collected, he “conned” the therapy group, which they 
pointed out to him. The fighting continued, culminating 
in his being expelled from school. When that occurred, 
instead of returning to PORT, he ran off, which he 
had done on two other occasions. Some days later, 
through the help of other PORT residents, he was 
picked up by the police and jailed. 

The “group” and staff recognized that Roger’s as- 
sociates were the strongest force in his life, much 
stronger than PORT, and if we were going to inter- 
rupt this progression of negative behavior, it would 
be necessary to alter the nature of their influence. His 
associates were informed that Roger would not be re- 
leased from jail until he met with the PORT program 
director, Jay Lindgren, and members of the group at 
the jail and unless they promised that they would sup- 
port only responsible behavior on his part. They ap- 
peared at the appointed time but the setting created 
so much tension that another session was scheduled for 
the next day at PORT. Results were beyond expecta- 
tion. For example, the leader of the group of friends, 
turned to Roger during the meeting and said that Jay 
wasn’t as bad a guy as he, Roger, had made him out 
to be. 

At this writing, some 5 months later, Roger is in 
class 5 and asking the group to leave PORT. He has 


been maintaining a “C’” average in school where his ad- 
justment has been satisfactory; he works part-time at a 
service station. A month ago he was picked up drink- 
ing with his friends. However, after they explored the 
behavior with him, the group concluded that the inci- 
dent was more a learning experience than a regression. 
He spends less and less time at PORT and probably 
will be released soon. The question of PORT’s being 
able to afford the necessary controls and help for Roger 
was raised several times during the course of his stay. 
If the special school operated by the public schools at 
Rochester State Hospital had not been available to take 
the boy when he was expelled, institutionalization would 
have occurred, because he was of school age. Each time 
he had a problem, help, care, pressure, and loss of free- 
doms emanated from the group and the program, and 
he emerged stronger after every experience. 


Involvement of the Community 


Prior to opening PORT, months of preparation 
and community involvement took place. A key to 
the success of the program, both in providing real 
life experiences and dollar savings, is the heavy 
use of existing community resources. Public 
schools, employers, mental health center, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the sheltered workshop, the 
State Hospital, and the various resources of the 
community are used as needed. Significantly, these 
resources are not duplicated in PORT as they are 
in an institution. 

Without the support of those community 
elements essential to the operation of the pro- 
gram—the criminal-justice system, schools, em- 
ployers, rehabilitative agencies—Port would fail. 
Schools, for example, can be particularly inflex- 
ible and readily expel students who do not con- 
form to a fairly narrow range of expectations. 
Unless schools are willing to participate in a 
treatment program and to accept some deviation 
as the effort proceeds, as they are in Rochester, 
the rehabilitation of juveniles is seriously ham- 
pered. 

The community actually runs PORT through 
a corporate board of directors who hire staff and 
set policies. On the Board, in addition to a cross 
section of influential people of the community, 
are judges of the area served by PORT, the chief 
of police, sheriff, and the area probation super- 
visor. Thus, in effect, the program is responsible 
to the criminal justice system, which largely ob- 
viates the problem of PORT being that “program 
over there,” considered guilty until proved inno- 
cent. 


Support in the areas of education, employment, 
social involvement, legislation and finance, public 
awareness, and prevention come through the 
PORT Advisory Committee, a group of some 65 
Rochester citizens. The Employment Committee, 
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for example, assists in job finding. That commit- 
tee, recognizing the problem of summer employ- 
ment for the teenage resident, this past summer 
developed and directed the program of a PORT 
lawn-service crew, securing the donation of a van 
from the telephone company and tools from pri- 
vate contributions. 

The Finance Committee provided a volunteer 
from the local Credit Bureau to counsel a 25-year- 
old man with three children who had a long his- 
tory of delinquency and institutional commit- 
ments. It was quite apparent that his burglaries 
and fencing of the loot were directly related to 
the horrendous state that he and his wife had 
irresponsibly allowed their financial condition to 
reach, in spite of his holding a fairly good job 
as a meat cutter in a good restaurant. The volun- 
teer worked out a budget and financial plan with 
the man. The “teeth” to see that it was carried 
out came from PORT. As with all newcomers to 
the program, he deposited all of his income in a 
special PORT account, which is then disbursed in 
accordance with the agreed-upon budget. The 
goal, of course, is increasingly to shift the respon- 
sibility for his financial affairs back to him and 
his wife. 


Stages of Development 


Three stages of development have been identi- 
fied in the evolution of the PORT program. In the 
first, the pilot stage, the treatment model was 
tested to see if it was feasible. During this period 
we learned many things which are described 
below. We date this period from October 1, 1969, 
to January 1, 1971. 

The second (January 1, 1971, to June 31, 1973) 
is the research stage. In this we determine, 
through a longitudinal study, how successful the 
program is in controlling the antisocial behavior 
of the clients for an extended period of time, in 
reducing commitments to the State Department 
of Corrections, and in holding costs at a level 
considerably lower than those of institutionaliza- 
tion. A research unit of a state college has been 
hired to measure these factors. The first report 
is scheduled for completion by October 1972. 

The third and final stage is the operational 
phase when the program can be adopted as a 
model for others to be set up throughout the 
State and Nation. We anticipate that this period 
will begin about July 1, 1973. 


PROBATION 


Conclusions Drawn From Feasibility Stage 


During the feasibility stage we have learned 
the following: 

(1) The PORT program affords the controls 
necessary to allow the offender to operate in the 
program and in the community largely free of 
the delinquent behavior previously displayed. 

(2) The mixing of juveniles and adults is not 
only practical but preferred. The more mature 
element tends to minimize troublesome antic be- 
havior of the younger set, while the youngsters’ 
presence makes immature performances on the 
part of the older resident look more ridiculous. 
Furthermore, the adult is helped by frequently 
being in the role of helper. The vounger resident. 
while being the recipient of this helping interest, 
benefits from the relationship with someone who 
has been through it. It also allows the program 
to keep minimal the geographic area served; i.e., 
overlapping of juvenile and adult programs is 
obviated. Interestingly, there has been no serious 
questioning of this practice by the community at 
large, by legislators, or by the many visitors to 
the program. The greatest number of perplexed 
looks are seen on the faces of correctional vet- 
erans steeped in the traditional notion that such 
a practice can result only in the younger set being 
misguided and sodomized by the older offender. 
No doubt this problem exists in the institution 
because of its perverted nature caused by a one- 
sex population and a generally prevailing nega- 
tive culture. It is refreshing to see the strengths 
and maturity of the adult directed toward as- 
sisting younger members rather than corrupting 
them. 

(3) College students satisfactorily replace the 
custody /cottage staff. When they are, as they 
must be, carefully screened and well supervised, 
they are an extremely valuable adjunct to the pro- 
gram. As former clients become available, they 
also will be used in this role. 

(4) The preliminary and ongoing organiza- 
tional efforts of the community are well rewarded. 
Community involvement and support must be 
obtained and maintained. 

(5) Most existing community resources can be 
utilized and need not be duplicated in the pro- 
gram. Schools present the greatest challenge, as 
mentioned earlier. 

(6) Parents should be looked upon as a re- 
source rather than as an adjunct to the problem 
and a deterrent to rehabilitation—particularly 
with younger residents. We have learned that it is 
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important to work with them, preferably in a 
group setting, a program on which we are cur- 
rently embarking. 

(7) The program can be operated at a cost 
of less than $3,000 per year per bed. 

(8) Generally, the juvenile delinquent requires 
more structure and consumes more resources of 
the program than does the felon. 

(9) The dual treatment method of group 
therapy and behavior modification seems to be 
the most successful both in affording control and 
in achieving individual goals. 

(10) The concept tends to unite the elements 
of the criminal justice system. The working cli- 
mate is improved by the composition of the board 
and the advisory committee, and by the fact that 
the program involves a lot of contact with the 
referring courts, the probation office, and law 
enforcement officials often informally yet effec- 
tively. 

(11) Experience as a counselor is effective in 
recruitment of employees for corrections. Of the 
22 counselors who have worked in the program 
thus far, over half intend to go into the field of 
corrections. 

(12) The program makes available to that in- 
dividual who does not have access to influential 
people and power the many resources available 
in the community, thereby avoiding the correc- 
tional institution route. Thus it helps provide 
equal justice regardless of social position. 

(13) The policies and procedures of the various 
community institutions which tend to extrude the 
troublemaker are illuminated through the PORT 
program. Steps can then be taken to encourage 
agencies such as schools to work with the non- 
conforming individual rather than to throw him 
out. 

(14) Two resources essential in a community 
to operate a PORT-type program are a college 
and a cooperative jail. The latter is frequently 
used to bring an individual back into contact with 
the program when behavior is impulsive rather 
than responsible. 


Funding 


Initially the project was funded almost entirely 
from private sources, including the Hill Family 
Foundation of St. Paul, the United Fund of Ro- 
chester, The Rochester Foundation, and a small 
sum from LEAA. The 1971 session of the Minne- 
sota Legislature was approached to extend the 
program for the 2-year research phase and fund- 


ing at 65 percent of cost was granted. The county 
supplies 25 percent. Residents in the program are 
charged $15 a week tuition, which brings a little 
over a thousand dollars a month. Whoever was 
supporting the individual prior to his entrance 
into the PORT program is expected to continue 
this support. With the younger clients, it is gen- 
erally the parents or welfare, and with the older 
their own jobs. The 65/25 formula is applied 
after the clients’ fees are deducted. The balance 
is being requested through an LEAA grant. 

After 2 years, we hope to develop and en- 
courage passage of legislation whereby the State 
would reimburse communities to the extent that 
their use of the various state institutions is re- 
duced. Currently, the commitment process to the 
state institutions works in the reverse. There is a 
dollar savings to the community to remove of- 
fenders and place them in an institution. The 
legislation we desire ultimately includes the fea- 
ture of the government contracting with a pri- 
vate, nonprofit agency to reach specific goals and 
rewarding them only if the goals are achieved. 
Such a system should make sharp inroads into 
bureaucracy and inefficiency. 


Replication of the Model 


The goal of PORT is not only to provide an 
effective correctional service in Rochester but to 
develop a model program which is transferable 
to other communities throughout the State and 
Nation. The communities of Columbia, Missouri, 
and St. Paul, Minnesota, have set up programs 
modeled after PORT. However, it is too soon to 
say with assurance that the concepts employed 
at PORT work, not because of the special com- 
munity or personalities involved, but because the 
concepts are sound and can be duplicated. 

In advising communities considering PORT- 
type programs, we have stressed the following 
points. Probably the most important single task 
is laying the ground work and organizing the 
community or neighborhood in larger cities to 
support the program. The ultimate goal is to de- 
velop a feeling of proprietorship on the part of 
those individuals who are necessary to the sur- 
vival of the program. In addition to the elements 
of the criminal justice system, the involvement of 
those whose opinion counts in the community and 
have initiative should be sought. Politicians are 
not necessarily required to be brought into the 
fold initially, but rather are asked to join after 
momentum has been gained. The desire to start 
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intake too soon must be resisted until the under- 
pinning is well established. Failure to gain ade- 
quate community support has caused the failure 
of some potentially excellent programs, even those 
that started out functioning well. 

Location of the program in the community is 
important. It can neither be thrust into a cohe- 
sive, stable residential area nor located out of 
town away from easy access to public transporta- 
tion and the variety of resources necessary to the 
operation of the program. Residential areas ad- 
joining a university and at points where once 
residential areas are becoming encroached upon 
by nonresidential activities are examples. This 
facility need not be a single building, but could 
be two or more adjacent residences, since custody 
is not a function of brick and mortar. The facili- 
ties need not be palatial, but certainly middle- 
class standards of housing should be sought and 
developed. Broken-down and unattractive sur- 
roundings do not convey a “we care’”’ attitude. 

Locating staff who have community organiza- 
tion and administrative and treatment skills is 
a perplexing task. Neither departments of correc- 
tions nor schools of social work produce, ipso 
facto, personnel to staff PORT programs. The 
ability to relate to clientele and to the community 
is a basic requirement. Realizing the quandaries 
that the prerequisites for PORT-type staff create, 
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we are now in the process of developing a train- 
ing program in conjunction with a university. 


The Future 


Whatever an individual’s reason for attempting 
to improve the correctional process—be it finan- 
cial, humanitarian, for improved effectiveness, or 
for convenience of operation—the PORT concept 
tends to satisfy them all. We are not so naive as 
to suggest that PORT will eliminate all correc- 
tional institutions, but in conjunction with PORT, 
we can reduce their size and make them more 
effective. 

In addition to providing a comprehensive cor- 
rectional resource, including services to females 
in the near future, in the Rochester, Minnesota 
area, PORT has the further goal, indeed responsi- 
bility, to provide services to other communities 
to establish community-based programs, to de- 
velop and gain support for legislation which will 
“institutionalize” community-based corrections in 
the State, and finally to develop resources to train 
personnel to staff the programs. The interest ex- 
pressed in the project by the community, the 
various elements of the criminal justice system, 
lawmakers, young people who are looking for new 
solutions to old problems, and the offender him- 
self is a great help in assuring success in achiev- 
ing these goals. 


ence singe authorities should develop more extensive community programs 
providing special, intensive treatment as an alternative to institutionaliza- 
tion for both juvenile and adult offenders.—RECOMMENDATION OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 1967 
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Transactional Analysis Training and Treatment 
of Staff in a Correctional School 


By THOMAS L. FRAZIER 
Supervisor of Treatment, O. H. Close School for Boys, Stockton, California 


my private psychiatrist.” ‘I’m here to 

teach school, not to have my head shrunk.” 
“Pretty soon they’ll have the kids treating us.” 
“T’ll never be in a therapy group with my boss 
sitting next to me.” “We’ve already got a good 
treatment program for the kids, why don’t we 
give that a try first?” These were some of the com- 
ments made by the staff at the O. H. Close School 
for Boys in Stockton, California, during the 
spring of 1968 when Transactional Analysis was 
first introduced as an all-encompassing treatment 
method. This article describes the personalized 
training program for staff and follows the as- 
sumption that only a well-trained individual can 
do an effective job of helping troubled young 
men. 


“T F I HAVE A PERSONAL PROBLEM, I’ll go to 


The Setting 


The O. H. Close School is a correctional facility 
of the California Youth Authority. It houses 375 
young men ages 13 to 17 in seven and a half 
groups of 50 each. The institution is based on the 
team concept with each team consisting of the 
team leader, a social worker, three teachers, four 
or five youth counselors and their supervisor, as 
well as 50 young men. The program emphasizes 
primarily academic schooling and Transactional 
Analysis (a method of psychotherapy formulated 
by the late Eric Berne, M.D.), but there are 
many ancillary program activities (recreation, 
off-grounds trips, day passes, furloughs, etc.). The 
average length of stay for each young man is ap- 
proximately 814 months. Since this is a fairly 
new institution the staff members are relatively 
young and have demonstrated personal flexibility 
and enthusiasm for the total program. However, 
in spite of these personnel advantages, most if 
not all staff were encouraged to undergo some 
personalized training and therapy so that an ef- 
fective treatment program could come to a full 
blossom. 


What is Transactional Analysis? 


Transactional Analysis theory states that each 
individual is essentially capable of being autono- 
mous, that he makes his own decisions, and that 
he is responsible for them. Furthermore, T.A. 
maintains that decisions, including those made 
early in life, can be reversed. T.A. therapy offers 
an opportunity to the individual to make new 
decisions, and to arrive at new goals through con- 
tracts between the patient and the therapist. 
These contracts can be reviewed, renegotiated, or 
renewed as therapy progresses. 

T.A. theory describes every individual as 
having three persons, or ego-states, within him- 
self: a Parent, an Adult, and a Child. The Parent 
is derived from the individual’s own parents. It 
can be critical, or helping, or both. The Adult 
observes reality, estimates probabilities, and uses 
facts to make decisions; it is the person’s com- 
puter. The Child has its origins in early childhood 
experiences. It may be “adapted” to the wishes 
of the internal Parent; or “natural,” acting on 
its own without influence from the internal 
Parent. 

In T.A. therapy the client’s goal then is to get 
a clearer understanding of his three ego states; 
i.e., he learns to shut off his own internal destruc- 
tive forces (the critical Parent), to gain a more 
accurate picture of himself as a person (the 
Adult), and to learn that he can be happy with- 
out harming himself and others (the Child). As 
the individual develops an awareness, spontaneity, 
and a capacity for intimacy, he no longer needs 
delinquent acts to maintain a lopsided equili- 
brium, and he is more likely to become a pro- 
ductive member of society. 


Administrative Expectation and Support— 
Sine Qua Non 


Probably one of the most important factors in 
the staff training program is that there be ad- 
ministrative sanction for the program as well as 
a high expectation of performance from staff. 
Unless the administration openly and vigorously 
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supports such a program on an on-going basis, 
training will tend to be superficial, sporadic, frag- 
rnented or unrelated to meeting the needs of our 
clients. For instance, the clinical staff may par- 
ticipate energetically in a training-treatment pro- 
gram while the academic teaching or the manage- 
ment staff will make only a token effort ‘“‘to 
please the boss.” At the O. H. Close School, the 
superintendent set an example from the begin- 
ning by attending a 3-day therapy marathon as 
well as by issuing a directive from his office that 
all staff are expected to participate in the School’s 
treatment-training program. 

Any training-treatment program for staff, then, 
has been geared to help the individual counselor 
to be more autonomous, to be more independent 
and responsible as a decision-maker in working 
with delinquent adolescents. It was in this spirit 
that the staff approached a highly personalized 
training program. 


Training Tools 


Although the institution focuses its staff train- 
ing most heavily on Transactional Analysis, we 
found that there was room as well as opportunity 
for other approaches which could fill the needs 
and meet the interests of staff. Transactional 
Analysis proved to be a fiexible treatment method 
which could absorb or be used along with other 
methods and techniques such as Gestalt therapy, 
permission training, sensory awareness, en- 
counter groups, and even a mild version of be- 
havior modification. Out of approximately 130 
employees all of them have received some training 
in T.A. However, some staff such as the “night 
man,” the chaplains, secretaries, the barber, the 
storekeeper, and some security men have received 
only a minimal exposure to T.A. This has been 
done partially because of their lack of training 
time, because of lack of funds, or because tradi- 
tionally these people have been left out of the 
typical treatment activities though it is recog- 
nized that, ideally, they should not be. 


Three-Day Treatment Marathons 


The most significant treatment tool and the one 
which has probably made more impact on staff 
than any other, is the 3-day therapy marathon. 
These marathons are conducted by Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Goulding and their staff at Mt. Madonna 
near Watsonville, California. Jt is estimated that, 
since June 1968 there have been at least 300 staff 
members scheduled for these marathons. The 


money came from the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, Elementary-Secondary Education Act, 
from the State budget, as well as from the various 
employees who went at their own expense. Many 
employees attended these marathons a second or 
even a third time while others went with their 
spouses, and one so impressed his family by the 
new decisions he had made, that his son decided 
to go as well. And there has been no letup in 
staff’s enthusiasm for these sessions. 

Briefly, the 3-day marathons are held at Mt. 
Madonna (the formal name for “Mt. Madonna” 
is The Western Institute for Group and Family 
Therapy). It is customary for one to five O. H. 
Close staff to join a total group of 15 consisting 
of members of the helping profession or of people 
who want help with their emotional problems. 
All of the 15 participants are patients in a very 
intensive treatment group. The sessions start Fri- 
day morning at 9 with an introductory course to 
Transactional Analysis. That same day, right 
after supper, the therapy begins and it ends in 
the middle of Sunday afternoon—a total of about 
35 hours of training and treatment. 

What was the reaction of staff to the mara- 
thons? Among the executive officer group several 
expressed great apprehension as to what might 
happen at these sessions: “I was curious and 
anxious all at once.” “I had a great fear of ex- 
posure, and I couldn’t see being locked up with 
one group for 3 days.” The feelings about having 
fellow employees present were mixed, but most 
people felt it had made no big difference: “For 
the most part I talked freely, but certain aspects 
about my family life I didn’t want to reveal to 
my fellow staff present.” One member of this 
group said: “Talking in a group was very scary, 
but the fear seemed unbased after it was all over.” 

Almost all of the youth counselors felt they 
received help both personally and professionally. 
There seemed to be a genuine anticipation partic- 
ularly by those who had not yet gone to the mara- 
thons. There was some rather frank fear of being 
exposed by or to close friends and colleagues, par- 
ticularly if they were of a higher rank. At the 
same time there was an open wish for help with 
personal problems. As one youth counselor said, 
“IT was really surprised us peons could go.” “I 
was going to attend and learn some new tech- 
niques by just observing. Once there, I plunged 
in and made some darn good decisions for my- 
self.”” To most youth counselors it seemed to make 
little if any difference to have other staff there 
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and several of them felt having “your buddies 
there helped because I got lots of support from 
them when the going got rough.” Only one per- 
son wanted to be the “only one . . . because I 
would have more freedom in tackling my personal 
problems that way.” Most of the youth counselors 
who responded to the schedule wanted to return 
for another marathon even at their own expense 
“if necessary.” One wanted to return “if I could 
only get the courage,” and another definitely did 
not want to return at all. 


The teachers went to one marathon as a whole 
group and they continued to identify strongly 
with their own profession rather than as mem- 
bers of a treatment team. One teacher found the 
marathon a “waste of time’’ and another resented 
“being forced into something over which I had 
little or no control” (actually the attendance by 
teachers was voluntary). The teachers generally 
were quite cautious in their replies. Many of them 
expressed great intellectual curiosity about the 
treatment process, but none of them stated that 
he received any personal help. One said it was 
“interesting to know we all have similar prob- 
lems,” and another got a “brief but refreshing 
view of my co-workers.” More than half of the 
22 teachers who replied to the schedule felt that 
they did not want to attend another marathon. 
Since the date of the original study in January 
1970 the teachers have had an opportunity to go 
' to a second marathon (this time not as a group) 
and the picture has certainly changed dramatic- 
ally. Teachers have not only seen the value of the 
application of T.A. techniques in the classroom 
but they have also become more intimate mem- 
bers of the total treatment team. 

The social workers as a group responded quite 
favorably to their experiences at the marathon. 
Perhaps one reflected the feeling of all the seven 
respondents: “I had very little concern and ap- 
prehension except I wanted to become more aware 
of myself as a person and as a therapist.”’ Another 
felt that “the marathon surpassed all my expecta- 
tions, and I will never be the same.” One social 
worker said, “I was up-tight but learned to hang 
loose.” Another added “I was going primarily for 
T.A. but early in the marathon I decided to be- 
come personally involved.” “I was worried at 
first about having another staff member present 
but this turned out to be primarily my own con- 
cern.” 


The “101” Introductory Course to T.A. 


Almost all employees have taken the Introduc- 
tory Course to Transactional Analysis popularly 
called “the 101.” At first, this course was taught 
by Paul McCormick, the T.A. consultant at the 
school, but more recently the writer joined in the 
teaching process. The course consists of ten 2- 
hour sessions. The first hour is taken up with 
academic material and the second consists of 
therapy groups at first led by the two instructors 
and later by the students themselves. We began 
these courses by lecturing, but more recently 
asked the students to take turns reading the lec- 
ture outline and to discuss as well as explain 
what they had just read. In this way there is 
ample student participation in all aspects of the 
learning process. All students receive the lecture 
outline, the handbook on T.A., and several books 
by Eric Berne. The lecture notes give quick refer- 
ences in these various sources so that the student 
can prepare himself ahead of time for the next 
day’s discussion. 


The Friday Morning Sessions 


Every Friday morning from 9 to 12 is devoted 
to a special “clinical training session.” It was 
designed to be a mirror of the “Mt. Madonna” 
Western Institute. Although all the social workers 
and other treatment staff are expected to attend, 
these sessions are open to any staff in the institu- 
tion as well as to visitors who want to get ac- 
quainted with the school’s treatment program. 
Again, the first half is taken up with critiquing 
of small group treatment tape recordings and an 
occasional lecture discussion. The remaining hour- 
and-a-half is devoted to a treatment group led 
on a rotating basis by the various O. H. Close 
School staff and critiqued by the same staff. 


Team Treatment Training Once a Week 


Once a week for 114 hours the hall team met 
in this training session which was led by the 
consultant. These sessions gave all the team mem- 
bers (including the teachers) a chance to learn 
new treatment techniques, to refine old ones, to 
solve personal problems on the job, and to en- 
hance communication between the various team 
members and between the team members and the 
young men. The following are just a few samples 
of the contents of these sessions: critiquing small 
group tapes, live demonstration groups and cri- 
tiques, teaching T.A. (the “101” course), Gestalt 
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therapy, report writing, sensory awareness, “‘T.A. 
and crisis intervention,” use of discipline, per- 
mission work, T.A. in the classroom, large or 
community groups, life script interviews, brief 
encounter groups, critiquing case conferences, 
activity groups, and many more. 


Let’s Learn To Talk Straight— 
Encounter Groups 


As there were fewer trainers and less training 
time available because of staff reassignment, sev- 
eral team leaders decided to have one 8-hour 
training session once a month with the total team. 
The typical training session was spent in cri- 
tiquing tapes, conducting therapy groups with the 
team (each team member would take turns being 
the leader), special lecture-discussions, etc. in 
the morning and an encounter or treatment 
group in the afternoon led by one or two of the 
four consultants mentioned above. Usually, the 
team would meet away from the institution in 
private homes or in the library of another Youth 
Authority institution not yet opened. Although 
most of these sessions lasted 8 hours, one team 
had a very successful 2-day session in one of the 
Youth Authority Camps in the foothills of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Frequently, personal problems come to the sur- 
face in these encounters and at that point the 
cotherapist may suggest “you want to save that 
until our treatment session later today?” These 
encounters and treatment sessions are used to 
help each staff member strengthen his feelings 
of autonomy (rather than to make him one of 
the targets of “it’s open season on anyone in the 
group”). The sessions are there to help staff 
learn to talk straight rather than to support end- 
less sniping and fighting sessions between each 
other. At this point in the history of the institu- 
tion these encounters and treatment sessions seem 
to have made a positive impact on the individual 
staff member, on the treatment team, and ulti- 
mately on the relationship between the staff and 
the young men confined at the institution. 


Early Life Decisions Spill Over Onto the Job 


A recent visitor to a staff training session 
said: ‘I’ve never seen a staff who talk so straight 
and who are willing to look at their own feelings 
right here and now.” Undoubtedly, the visitor 
observed a reflection of months of training and 
treatment, of uncovering personal problems, and 
of learning to cope with them. What were some 


of these problems? What were the emotional 
shackles? As one staff member discovered his 
“hangups” and made new decisions, such a turn of 
events affected the whole treatment team as well 
as the young men who were “sentenced” for help 
to the Youth Authority. A staff member’s own 
early life decisions can play an important part in 
his efforts to help the young men make new deci- 
sions themselves. The following is an example of 
an early life decision, how it has affected the job 
performance, and how the staff member resolved, 
during the treatment session, to make a new 
decision and thus to embark on a new and dif- 
ferent course in his life script. 

A young counselor excels in making quick and ac- 
curate diagnoses of the new arrivals to the institution. 
However, he has trouble sticking with his clients in a 
long-term treatment relationship. He complains of a 
feeling of hopelessness as he faces long-term treatment 
chores. When he was a young boy, his mother, by ex- 
ample, gave him the secret message: Don’t ever finish 
anything because there is just another nasty chore 
around the corner. Like a “hot potato” he passed this 
message on to his newly assigned clients. He decided to 
change this and he not only became able to see his 


clients over a long period of time, but to involve the 
young men’s parents in the treatment program as well. 


Some Staff Resist 


There is no doubt that the great majority of 
staff had some apprehensions about exposing 
their inner feelings in the treatment sessions. 
Although all personal therapy has been voluntary 
there was nevertheless the expectation from Ad- 
ministration as well as the peer pressure which 
frequently helped staff members make a decision 
in favor of participation. Some staff (and there 
have been amazingly few) refused to attend any 
treatment marathons at all or to participate 
actively during the treatment sessions. Some 
teachers went so far as to leave their jobs rather 
than have their “heads shrunk.” By the same 
token, because of administrative skill and patience 
on the part of the school supervisors, many 
teachers changed their minds and some are now 
very ardent supporters of the T.A. program. 
Finally, patience and perseverance on the part 
of administrative or supervisorial staff has paid 
off in this total staff training program. 


Who Are the Trainers? 


It has been said facetiously that for anyone to 
be appreciated as a training consultant, he must 
be at least 30 miles from home base. Yet, with the 
focus on the learner (rather than on a well-known 
fascinating outside speaker), the exclusive use 
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of outside experts is not advisable, particularly 
after the training program has been well- 
launched, and after key staff have received in- 
tensive training for themselves so that they can 
train others. 

At the O. H. Close School we began by using 
outside experts in the T.A. training program 
(Dr. Robert and Mary Goulding) as well as a 
full-time institutional consultant in T.A. (Paul 
McCormick) whose position has been funded by 
the National Institute of Mental Health under 
a 4-year grant. After the clinical staff had 6 
months of intensive training with Dr. and Mrs. 
Goulding the great bulk of total staff training 
was done by the supervisor of treatment, the 
supervising social worker, the psychologist and 
the full-time T.A. consultant. Finally, and prob- 
ably of most importance, the social worker on 
each housing unit assumed a large responsibility 
for training the staff on his (or her) team. Thus, 
there has been a continuum of expertise ranging 
from Dr. and Mrs. Goulding to the social worker, 
to the staff on the living unit, and finally to the 
client himself. 

This continuum of expertise has been of great 
social and psychological significance because it 
has deemphasized the barrier between the treater 
and the treated and it has helped people in the 
total treatment community to work together and 
to talk straight to each other. We have found the 
staff member who is going through a therapeutic 
experience himself may become emotionally aware 
of the therapeutic process experienced by the 
young men. As a further bridge between staff 
and the young men, the School has 25 older wards 
(called student aides under a New Careers type 
program), who are receiving extensive training 
in becoming T.A. therapists themselves and who 
also have attended staff therapy groups as par- 
ticipating members. 

There was originally some apprehension about 
role diffusion or confusion, but in practice these 
fears were never borne out. Instead of role diffu- 
sion there came about a better understanding of 
a variety of tasks assigned to a variety of staff. 
One might compare this arrangement of team 
training and treatment to a driver who has five 
passengers all licensed to operate a motor vehicle. 
At a particular time, he is at the wheel; he is 
responsible to make certain decisions; he is re- 
sponsible to look out for the safety of his passen- 
gers; he is also responsible to listen to their con- 
cern and possibly to respond to them. At the same 


time, any of his passengers may have greater or 
lesser skills in certain areas of driving. One may 
be adept in city traffic, another in night driving, 
and yet another in long distance travel. However, 
they all have the license to drive. And so it is 
with therapy: There are leadership qualities 
among many group members which may make 
them therapeutic allies to the group leader but 
which would also qualify them to take the leader- 
ship role themselves. In this arrangement each 
member of the group (both the treater and the 
treated included) has the ultimate opportunity 
to take full responsibility for himself as a mem- 
ber of the treatment team. However, such a treat- 
ment program cannot be implemented unless there 
is adequate training, treatment, and supervision 
of the participating members. 


The “I’m Well—Yow’re Sick” Dichotomy 


The dichotomy between the treater and the 
treated has been well described by such authors 
as Stanton and Schwartz, Gresham Sykes, and 
E. Goffman. The “I am well—you’re sick” stance 
of staff vis-a-vis clients is well ensconced and re- 
inforced in most of our mental, correctional, and 
social agencies. In fact, in many agencies the 
closer we have come to realize that there are com- 
mon problems which affect both the patient and 
the doctor, the counselor and his client, the more 
we have built fences between the two groups or 
established rigid rituals to maintain our distance 
as professional persons. Many administrative 
and/or treatment structures are riddled with 
mutually exclusive fragments: They provide close- 
ness without involvement, opportunity for dis- 
cussion about feelings without a chance to work 
them through or without the means to make 
genuine here-and-now decisions. 

Whereas formerly a close, even though at 
times destructive relationship, existed between 
the keeper and his charges, a new pseudoprofes- 
sional approach has frequently added a new di- 
mension of professional distance. Participation of 
clients in administrative decision-making, in the 
running of agencies and institutions, and even in 
the formulation of their own therapeutic diag- 
noses and contracts is still unheard of in most 
social agencies. While staff has taken refuge be- 
hind organizational and professional status or role 
barriers, the client group has been left to its own 
devices in the world of anonymity and loneliness. 
Inmates, as a part of a move to allow everyone 
a voice in the institutions of which they are a part, 
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demanded to be heard. When they found they 
could not, they resorted to the only means they 
knew as effective—violence and anger. At the 
O. H. Close School we have used the nonviolent 
approach in our efforts to build and use thera- 
peutic teams. This article has focused primarily 
on the training, education, and treatment of staff 
who are interested in becoming effective members 
of the total treatment community. 


Conclusion 


Another article would cover the treatment pro- 
cedures and its results as they affected the young 
men. As of April 1971 recidivism had been re- 
duced by 10 percent (this figure is based on re- 
search done by Dr. Carl Jesness, the director of 
the 4-year project). Some of the shortcomings in 
the program were obvious to staff. How much 
more could recidivism have been reduced if we 
had done the program twice as intensively in our 
School and if we had worked more closely with 
the home community, including the young man’s 
family and his parole agent? 

What are the next steps? This article repre- 
sents one attempt by one correctional institution 
to provide extensive and highly personalized 
training to staff so they will do a better job in 


probability. 
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HE FACT that we do not have absolute certainty in regard to any human 
conclusions does not mean that the task of inquiry is fruitless. We must, 
it is true, always proceed on the basis of probability, but to have probability 
is to have something. What we seek in any realm of human thought is not 
absolute certainty, for that is denied us as men, but rather the more modest 
path of those who find dependable ways of discerning different degrees of 
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helping delinquent youngsters. Perhaps the next 
step is to bring staff and the young men together 
into one treatment group, to break down further 
the old dichotomy that exists between the treater 
and the treated. Such an arrangement will begin 
to recognize that our problems are not individual 
alone, but they contain many social facets involv- 
ing the total staff-client group, the whole society. 
At the O. H. Close School we have taken the first 
steps in this direction although our efforts have 
been cautious and the great bulk of staff are not 
ready to talk about their personal feelings and 
concerns as members of a treatment group con- 
sisting of staff and clients. 

It has also become obvious that the correctional 
institution is not the arena where these individual 
and social problems can be solved permanently. 
Thus, we need to return to and work with the 
setting where the problems originated: The home 
community. 

We feel that T.A. has made a bridge between 
the sick and the well, between learning and teach- 
ing, between the patient and the _ therapist, 
between the imagined difficulty and the real 
strength. With the help of T.A. techniques, train- 
ing, and treatment, many staff and youngsters at 
the O. H. Close School have come to discover that 
they are “OK”. 
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Legislation 


BY CARL H. IMLAY 
General Counsel, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


PAROLE IMPROVEMENT AND PROCEDURES 


H.R. 16276, which would establish an independent Board 
of Parole, provide for fair and equitable Federal parole 
procedures, establish a National Parole Institute, and 
provide assistance to the States for the operation of 
fair and adequately staffed parole systems, was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on August 9 and has 
been approved by the subcommittee for full Judiciary 
Committee action. 

Hearings have been held by the Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on the following bills: 

S. 3674 which would amend 18 U.S.C. §4205 to allow the 
unexpired term of a parole violator to “be reduced by a 
period of time equal to that period commencing with his 
release by reason of his parole and ending with the date 
of the commission of the violation for which parole was 
revoked.” 

S. 3185, to establish a Federal Corrections Advisory 
Council, which would exercise an investigative and ad- 
visory role in the oversight and direction of the Federal 
and District of Columbia corrections systems. The Council 
would recommend standards and guidelines for states 
to meet before being eligible for Federal law enforcement 
and correctional grants. It would also serve as a clearing- 
house for study, planning and dissemination of informa- 
tion in the field of corrections. 

The Act would also establish a Federal Circuit Offender 
Disposition Board which would formulate, promulgate, 
and oversee national policy on the treatment of offenders 
under the jurisdiction of any court of the United States. 

In addition, the Act would establish District Court 
Offender Disposition Boards and transfer to them all 
functions which are now carried out (1) by the Federal 
Board of Parole; (2) by any United States court relating 
to the appointment and supervision of probation officers; 
(3) by the Attorney General relating to the prescribing 
of duties of probation officers; and (4) by the Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
relating to probation officers and the operation of the 
probation system in the United States Courts. 


HANDGUNS 


S. 2507, prohibiting the sale of handguns which are 
determined to be unsuitable for lawful sporting purposes, 
was passed by the Senate on August 9. Among adopted 
amendments were those which would require that the 
trial of crimes involving the use or possession of firearms 
be given priority on Federal court calendars, and another 
providing for punishment under 18 U.S.C. §1111, $1112, 
or §1113 for those who commit murder or manslaughter, 
or attempt to commit murder or manslaughter or aid or 
abet such act against State law enforcement officials. 


JUVENILES 


H.R. 2829, The Runaway Youth Act, was passed by 
the Senate with Committee amendments (S.Rept. 92-1002) 
and has been returned to the House of Representatives. 
This Act would strengthen interstate reporting and 
services for parents of runaway children. It would also 
provide for the establishment, maintenance, and operation 
of temporary housing and counseling services for tran- 
sient youth. 

H.R. 15635 was favorably reported out of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary. The bill would extend the 
Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 


for 2 additional years. It is intended to assist elementary 
and secondary schools, community agencies, and other 
public and nonprofit agencies in the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 

S. 9593 to amend and extend the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Act of 1968 passed the Senate 
and has been referred to the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. The bill seeks to assist states and local 
communities in providing diagnosis, treatment, rehabili- 
tative, and preventive services to youths who are de- 
linquent or in danger of becoming delinquent. The bill 
also provides for aiding state and local communities in 
the training of personnel employed in occupations in- 
volving the provisions of such services. 


PRETRIAL DIVERSION 


S. 3309 to provide for rehabilitation of certain criminals 
through voluntary community-oriented corrections pro- 
grams, was the subject of hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on National Penitentiaries of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. The purpose of the bill, which was introduced 
by Senators Burdick, Hart, and Kennedy, is to reduce 
recidivism by providing community-centered programs 
of supervision and services for persons accused with 
offenses against the United States. It calls for rehabili- 
tation through correctional programs as an alternative 
to trial. Charges would only be deferred and would serve 
as a deterrent to committing further offenses while also 
being an incentive to complete the rehabilitation program. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


H.R. 15468 was introduced on June 13 and referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. It would estab- 
lish a National Human Resources Conservation Corps 
to rehabilitate persons convicted of violating certain 
narcotic drug laws. The Corps would be under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Interior and its aim would be to 
improve the quality of the environment while rehabili- 
tating drug law offenders. 

H.R. 15930 and H.R. 15978 each provide for the restora- 
tion to Federal civilian employees of their rights to 
participate, as private citizens, in the political life of 
the Nation. The bills seek to replace the Hatch Act 
while still protecting employees from improper political 
solicitations. 

H.R. 16232 was introduced on August 8 to amend the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 1962 to 
provide financial assistance for special manpower training 
and employment programs for criminal offenders and 
for persons charged with crimes. 

Pending in the House Judiciary Committee is H.R. 
15760 which seeks to amend title 18 to enable the Federal 
criminal justice system to deal more effectively with 
the problem of narcotic addiction. It provides for amend- 
ing the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act 
of 1968 to enable states and municipalities to effectively 
deal with the problem. The Bill provides for suspension 
of sentence, where permitted by law, for those that the 
sentencing officer believes to be an addict so long as 
such offender undergoes such examinations and treatment 
as provided under §4254 or so long as such offender con- 
tinues to make progress in such treatment or is rehabili- 
tated. In no case should the condition be operative be- 
yond the maximum period of imprisonment provided by 
law for the offense or offenses with respect to which 
such sentence is imposed. 
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Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN, Legal Counsel, and CLAIR A. CRIPE, Assistant Legal Counsel, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons 


THREE SIGNIFICANT RULINGS ON FEDERAL 
INMATE DISCIPLINE PROCEDURES 


Y COINCIDENCE, in a recent 12-day period, three Federal 

courts handed down decisions on the issue of inmate 
disciplinary procedures in Federal institutions. In recent 
years, there have been numerous rulings on inmate disci- 
pline, arising out of state prisons. These were the first 
definitive rulings on Federal disciplinary procedures and 
conditions. 

The most significant case arose out of the U.S. Peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. The decision, by 
U.S. District Judge William J. Nealon, dealt with a broad 
range of issues. It was filed and accepted as a class action, 
on behalf of all Federal inmates similarly situated. The 
case is titled Joel Meyers, et al. v. Noah Alldredge, et al., 
Civil No. 72-132, U.S. District Court for the Middle 
District of Pennsylvania, decided June 16, 1972. 

In February of 1972, a general inmate work strike 
occurred at the Lewisburg Penitentiary. With administra- 
tion approval, a committee, representing the general 
population, was selected by the inmate body. This com- 
mittee met for over a day, and then was dismissed by 
the administration because it failed to produce inmate 
grievances which had led to the strike. Other attempts 
to end the strike failed, so the committee was permitted 
to meet again, a week later. The committee met for two 
more days, and again failed to turn over a list of griev- 
ances. It was disbanded, the administration becoming 
convinced that the committee was stalling in order to 
prolong the strike. 

Teams of interviewers were sent out to interview all 
inmates individually, to see if they were willing to re- 
turn to work. A substantial majority responded affirma- 
tively. Those answering negatively were placed in segre- 
gation. The institution returned to work, and in a few 
days virtually all inmates were working. 

Disciplinary action was taken against members of the 
inmate negotiating committee, for prolonging the strike 
by failing to come up with a list of grievances, and in 
some cases for specific acts which instigated the original 
work stoppage. Some of the inmates who refused to re- 
turn to work at the end of the strike were also disciplined. 

In the Federal prison system, there are two levels of 
disciplinary action: the Adjustment Committee (in some 
institutions, this level of action is taken by a Treatment 
Team), and the Good Time Forfeiture Board. A charge 
of misconduct is filled out by a reporting officer, is in- 
vestigated by a supervisor, and then is referred to the 
Adjustment Committee. This committee, composed of at 
least three members, reviews the charges and the investi- 
gation. The inmate is called before the committee, is 
orally advised of the charges, and is given the opportunity 
to respond. There is no counsel to represent the inmate, 
and no confrontation or cross-examination of witnesses. 
If the committee has some question concerning the 
charges, it may refer them for further investigation. The 
committee has many alternatives available to it: It may 
exonerate the inmate and order the charges removed 
from the record; it may order release from segregation, 
with time served; it may order continued confinement 
in segregation; it may place certain restrictions or loss 
of privileges (such as movies, commissary, recreation) 
on the inmate; it may change the inmate’s job or quarters 
assignment; it may recommend transfer to another insti- 
tution; it may withhold good time allowance for the single 
month of the offense; or it may refer the matter to the 
Good Time Forfeiture Board. 
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The most serious infractions are referred to the For- 
feiture Board. Since it is dealing with an inmate’s accrued 
good time allowance, and its decision may significantly 
affect his release from confinement, additional procedures 
must be followed at the Forfeiture Board. It is composed 
of three senior staff members, who call the inmate before 
the Board and again advise him of the charges. The 
inmate can request any member of the institution staff 
to represent him before the Board. The inmate and his 
representative can make statements on his behalf, and 
request witnesses. Staff and inmate witnesses will be 
brought if they are available, and if their testimony is 
deemed necessary for determination of the charges. 
Written reports and statements are usually the basis 
of the Board’s review. After the hearing, the Board sub- 
mits a summary of its proceedings and a recommendation 
for any forfeiture action to the warden, who orders any 
forfeiture he deems appropriate. The inmate is advised 
he can appeal any forfeiture action to the Office of 
General Counsel and Review in Washington. 

The inmate-plaintiffs contended that, with constitutional 
due process standards, they were entitled to additional 
procedural safeguards: advance written notice of the 
charges, thorough investigation of the relevant facts, the 
right to call witnesses and to cross-examine their accusers, 
the assistance of legal counsel or a counsel-substitute, 
the right to a trial before an impartial tribunal, and the 
right to appeal. These safeguards, and those already 
employed at Forfeiture Boards, were demanded for a 
wider range of disciplinary actions—those considered by 


, the Adjustment Committee, and not just the forfeiture 


of good time. 

Some Federal courts have required some of these pro- 
cedural steps in prison discipline actions. To require all 
of them would encompass most of the procedures of a 
criminal trial. This District Court refused to go that 
far. While the Supreme Court has not yet specified the 
process which is due an inmate in a prison disciplinary 
action, it has noted in other due process cases that the 
procedural safeguards which must be afforded depend 
upon the extent to which the individual suffers “grievous 
loss.” Goldberg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254 (1969). Judge 
Nealon rejects the contention that a full panoply of rights 
must be afforded in a disciplinary action, and approves 
the standards of one of the few Federal courts of appeals 
which has dealt with this issue. In Sostre v. McGinnis, 
442 F.2d 178, the Second Circuit held three procedures 
to be required, at a minimum, in a prison disciplinary 
action: notice to the inmate of the charges, an opportunity 
for the inmate to respond to the charges, and the review 
of the charges by an impartial tribunal. Judge Nealon 
found that these minimum safeguards were provided, 
and that the Bureau of Prisons’ procedures satisfy 
constitutional due process standards. 

Plaintiffs also argued that they were deprived of “sub- 
stantive due process,” in that the charges against them 
were untrue, or they specified misconduct (“failing to 
submit grievances”) which was an unknown violation, 
or that the actions taken by the administration were so 
disproportionate and fundamentally unfair as to be un- 
constitutional. The court rejected these contentions, 
noting that the action of the inmates constituted clear 
misconduct in a prison setting, and did not require a 
specific, written rule before an inmate should know that 
his action was unacceptable and liable to disciplinary 
action. The court found the misconduct involved—en- 
couraging a work stoppage, refusing to submit grievances, 
refusing to return to work—very serious, and the punish- 
ment inflicted in each case proportionate to the offense. 
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The final major issue raised by the plaintiffs was a 
claim of cruel and unusual punishment, in violation of 
the eighth amendment. This claim was based primarily 
on conditions in the segregation unit at Lewisburg. Plain- 
tiffs asserted a variety of foul and reprehensible con- 
ditions: extreme overcrowding, sparsity of food, lack of 
clothing and bedding, inadequate sanitary and medical 
care, improper heating and ventilation. Defendants ad- 
mitted that the segregation unit was briefly overcrowded 
during the institutional emergency, but countered with 
witnesses on the other issues, testifying as to normal 
meals served in segregation, clothing and bedding to all 
segregated inmates, sanitation materials available to all 
inmates, and adequate medical care, heating of the unit, 
and ventilation. The court analyzed the factual contradic- 
tions, and concluded that the plaintiffs’ claims were ex- 
aggerated and inconsistent. The court questioned the 
extreme overcrowding of some cells in segregation, but 
held it did not amount to a constitutional deprivation. 

During the pendency of this litigation, on June 6, 1972, 
the Bureau of Prisons issued a new Policy Statement 
on discipline, which met many of the concerns the court 
would have had in this particular case, and in fact 
adopted a number of the remedies and safeguards sought 
by the plaintiffs in the Lewisburg case. Since the court 
in virtually every area of disciplinary action approved 
the previous procedures and segregation conditions at 
Lewisburg, these added protections exceed the minimum 
constitutional standards, at least as established in the 
exhaustive review of this District Court. The new policy 
adds, among other steps: providing each inmate with a 
booklet which advises him of his rights and responsi- 
bilities, the activities which are prohibited in the institu- 
tion, and the types of disciplinary action which may be 
taken; written and prompt notification to the inmate of 
the charge of misconduct; investigation of the charges 
within 24 hours; provision for periodic review, on the 
record and in person, of inmates kept beyond 10 days 
in segregation; the Adjustment Committee must meet at 
least three times a week; written notification to the in- 
mate of the Committee’s action; and a requirement, for 
segregated inmates, of no less than two shaves and 
showers, and two 1-hour exercise periods per week. 

In the second case, Arthur Burghardt Banks et al. v. 
John J. Norton, Civil Nos. B-471, 476, 477, 484, U.S. 
District Judge Robert C. Zampano of the District of 
Connecticut, had before him a case arising out of disci- 
plinary actions at the Federal Correctional Institution, 
Danbury, Connecticut. As in the Lewisburg case, several 
days’ testimony from inmates and staff was heard, con- 
cerning activities growing out of a work strike at the 


institution in February of 1972. Like Judge Nealon, Judge 
Zampano balanced the concern for individual rights of 
the prisoner against the recognized difficulties involved 
in the orderly administration of the prison community. 
He concluded that, in the major disruption of prison 
life which occurred during the work strike, prompt and 
effective action on the part of institution staff was essen- 
tial. Disciplinary action against those encouraging or 
participating in the strike, and those refusing to return 
to work, was necessary, and in fact was found by the 
court to have been lenient. He found segregation con- 
ditions at Danbury to be sanitary, well-ventilated, lighted, 
and heated. Segregated inmates receive normal clothing, 
bedding, and meals, so there is no question of shocking 
deprivation which, in some cases, has reached the level 
of cruel and unusual punishment. This court, also follow- 
ing the standards of the Sostre case, finds the Bureau 
of Prisons’ disciplinary procedures comply with due 
process requirements: a hearing before an impartial 
board, with notification of the charges and the opportunity 
to be heard. This court also rejects inmate demands for 
a wide range of procedural safeguards, such as the right 
to counsel, the right to cross-examine adverse witnesses, 
a verbatim transcript, a written decision, appellate re- 
view, and a codification of all prison regulations and at- 
tendant penalties. 

A third action, out of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Lompoc, California, also dealt with Bureau of 
Prisons’ disciplinary procedures, although without the 
detailed analysis and discussion of the facts and law as 
in the preceding two cases. Isaiah X. Walton et al. v. 
Frank Kenton et al., Civil No. 72-669-R, U.S. District 
Court, Central District of California. In this case, Judge 
Manuel L. Real rejects an attack upon segregated con- 
finement by Lompoc inmates, who claimed that they were 
segregated without due process for “control,” to keep 
them out of general population, rather than for specific 
misconduct. The court notes with approval the Bureau 
of Prisons’ policy requiring hearings and review for all 
segregated inmates. It finds that the June 6, 1972, policy 
issuance on inmate discipline does not violate due process. 
The inmates’ claims are denied. 

It is our understanding that at least one of these 
decisions (the Lewisburg case) is being appealed. It 
seems only a matter of time before the Supreme Court 
will have to deal with these very basic constitutional 
issues of due process and cruel and unusual punishment 
in prison discipline, especially since Federal courts are 
now diverging on the applicable standards. In the mean- 
time, these three district court rulings provide substantial 
support for the Federal disciplinary process. 


HE CRIMINAL LAW is not founded on the principle of vengeance; 
it uses evil only as the means of preventing greater evil. 


—DANIEL WEBSTER 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Classes of Adult Offenders: A Multivariate Approach,” 
by Kenneth A. Carlson (Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
Vol. 79, No. 1, 1972). Using the Differential Personality 
Inventory (DPI), the author (a psychologist on the staff 
of the Guelph Correctional Centre in Canada) attempted 
to develop a classification system for reformatory in- 
mates. The DPI has 15 trait scales; three of these are 
validity scales. The remaining measures are associated 
with antisocial behavior, rebellious attitudes, and neurotic 
tendencies. Reported results are based on the personality 
profiles of 187 reformatory inmates and 50 university 
students. 

The purpose of the study was to develop a classification 
system in which classes of individuals were “more like 
every other member of the class than he is like any 
person outside the class.” Twelve classes emerged from 
the sophisticated statistical treatment which was utilized. 
These classes classified 63 percent of the sample. 

Of the 12 classes, only two (No. 7 and No. 9) con- 
sisted entirely of inmates. The former was described as 
a cognitively inadequate group, the latter as socialized or 
subcultural delinquents. Class 1 had more students than 
inmates (20 to 8); classes 3, 5, 8, and 12 had almost 
equal numbers of students and inmates—since there were 
more than 3% times as many in the latter group, there 
would appear to be, proportionately, as many students 
and inmates in these classes as the absolute numbers 
found in class 1. 

Class 2 individuals were described as antisocial delin- 
quents; class 4 as neurotic delinquents; class 6 as having 
long-term social and emotional instability; class 9 as 
“being sufficiently dissimilar from those classes described 
in previous research” that they cannot be adequately re- 
lated to these other groups; class 11 individuals appeared 
to be responding in a random fashion. 

The reviewer has a number of questions concerning 
this study—what about cross-validation? why use the 
students?—but finds encouraging the finding that these 
results “fit” with much of the previous research in this 
area. One would hope that a more intensive effort would 
be made in designing and evaluating treatment programs 
for the different classes of individuals that these research 
studies delineate. 


“Perceived Opportunity, Delinquency, Race, and Body 
Build Among Delinquent Youth,’ by Boyd R. McCandless, 
W. Scott Persons, III, and Albert Roberts (Journal of Coun- 
seling and Clinical Psychology, Vol. 38, No. 2, April 1972). 
The authors of this article, who are all members of the 
Emory University Psychology Department, attempted to 
explore the relationship between the perceived opportunity 
to attain legitimate life goals and the frequency of delin- 
quency. The general theme guiding this study was the 
fewer legitimate and the more illegitimate opportunities 
perceived, the more frequent and severe the delinquency. 

It was hypothesized: (1) that blacks will perceive less 
opportunity for success than whites, therefore, black 
youths will admit to and be found to have committed more 
numerous and more serious delinquent acts; (2) meso- 


morphic (muscular and big boned) boys will admit to 
and be found to have committed more numerous and more 
serious delinquent acts than ectomorphic boys, regardless 
of race; (3) attractive boys will be given (and therefore 
will perceive) more opportunities than unattractive boys, 
and consequently they will commit fewer and/or less 
serious delinquent acts regardless of race; (4) the cor- 


relation between admitted and committed delinquent acts 
will be high; (5) there will be a freer admission of 
illegitimate opportunity and delinquency to someone who 
was close in age to the subject and of the same race; 
and (6) metropolitan as opposed to rural boys would 
perceive more illegitimate (and total) opportunities and 
will both admit and commit more delinquency. 

The subjects consisted of 177 boys drawn randomly 
from a population of 500 adjudicated delinquents, be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 17, at the Youth Development 
Center in Milledgeville, Georgia. The findings were: (1) 
no support; results were in the opposite direction with 
white boys perceiving less opportunity and admitting more 
delinquency. There were no differences in the committed 
delinquency scores between boys of the two racial groups. 
Some weak support was found for the notion that the 
more optimistic the perception of opportunity, the less 
admitted delinquency. 

Predictions (2) and (3) received no support from the 
data. While black boys were significantly more mesomor- 
phic than white boys, they admitted to significantly fewer 
delinquencies and did not differ from white boys in com- 
mitted delinquencies. The attractiveness variable entered 
into no significant relationship with any other variable. 

The correlation between admitted and committed de- 
linquency scores was .12 (Hypothesis 4). For prediction 
(5) neither race nor age of investigator was related to 
responses to the opportunity questionnaire or to the ad- 
mitted delinquency instrument; for the young black, 
young white, and older white authors, the correlations 
were: -.29, .42, and .30. Prediction (6) was supported 
only for committed delinquency. 

While some may quarrel with a number of the assump- 
tions made by these authors, to this reviewer it would 
appear that the proponents of “theories of opportunity”’ 
as an explanation for delinquency now have a real oppor- 
tunity to explain. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by HUBERT L. ROBINSON 


The Board of Trustees of the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency issued two policy statements in 
the April 1972 edition of Crime and Delinquency. The 
first statement concerned itself with the use of juveniles 
as informers in drug abuse matters, while the second 
statement explored the matter of juvenile curfews. 

The Council solicited the opinion of mental health ex- 
perts and law enforcement officials with respect to using 
juveniles as informers. The mental health experts took 
a strong position against using juveniles as informers, 
citing elements of physical danger, emotional stress, and 
mental breakdown possibilities. Somewhat similarly, law 
enforcement officials consulted were for the most part 
opposed to the use of juveniles as informers, unless they 
were volunteers with a special commitment. 

The NCCD position against using juveniles was based 
on (1) matters of law and (2) mental health. They pointed 
up the illegality of law enforcement to engage juveniles 
in illegal acts and, with respect to mental health, paral- 
leled the opinion of mental health experts, citing the 
high risk of physical danger, emotional stress, and mental 
breakdown possibilities. The Council felt that such in- 
volvement would place juveniles in serious jeopardy. 

The concluding opinion of NCCD was that where 
informers are used to work among juveniles, they should 
be above the age of 18, and able to accept legal responsi- 
bility for their behavior. Serious questions were raised 
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as to the reliability of juveniles as witnesses, and there 
was further skepticism as to the willingness of judges 
to accept juveniles as such. The Council felt that while 
extenuating and rare circumstances might prevail, and 
a juvenile volunteers, parental and juvenile court ap- 
proval should be obtained. 

Interestingly, the NCCD Board of Trustees explored 
the derivation of the word curfew, “cover the fire,” 
first used in the Middle Ages when cities were built of 
 meageg and deadlines were set to extinguish or cover 

res. 

Hundreds of years later, many cities, counties and 
some states have enacted curfew laws and, with respect 
to juveniles, these laws are proposed as solutions to 
juvenile crime. NCCD noted that juvenile curfews have 
generally resulted in increased law enforcement activity, 
particularly when sparingly enforced. In addition, the 
Board reflected on the opportunity for discriminatory 
practices on the part of police particularly in relation 
to race and economic and social status. 

In agreement with the President’s Crime Commission 
Task Force Report, the NCCD adopted two basic posi- 
tions as guidelines. The first stressed the promotion of 
Youth Service Bureaus as Youth Service Centers, while 
the second suggested the use of influence to repeal victim- 
less crimes and remove them from the criminal statutes, 
as well as the removal of persons committing those acts 
from the criminal justice system. 

In summary, curfew laws were described as ineffective 
and illusory as well as legally doubtful, because of vague- 
ness and discriminatory application. 

“Police and Minority Groups—The Improvement of Com- 
munity Relations,” by William C. Berleman (April 1972). 
The author, an associate professor at the University of 
Washington School of Social Work, addresses himself to 
the polarization of attitudes between police and minorities. 
He suggests that there are two major approaches to the 
problem and recommends that one of the essential needs 
is some form of governmental agency or force to serve 
as a force or buffer between the police and the community. 
In this regard, the author cites successful examples, and 
recommends the use of community relations units within 
the police department, civilian review boards, or munici- 
pal ombudsmen. 

The second approach suggested the use of education 
and personalization by bringing together police and com- 
munity representatives for sensitivity-type training. 

It was noted realistically that nonwhites view police 
quite differently from whites, and many nonwhites have 
come to symbolize police with white power, racism, and 
repression. 

In conclusion, the author reiterates the findings of 
the National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, 
and the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, suggesting that it is mandated 
that police departments and nonwhite communities be 
brought together in mutually supported ways. This he 
held offered the best opportunity for checking polariza- 
tion that could lead to more violence and the further 
breakdown of law enforcement. 


“Developments in Correctional Law,” by Sol Rubin 
(April 1972). The author, counsel to the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency, reviews a variety of court 
decisions, legislative acts, and laws of a number of states 
that appear to be of national and vital interest to those 
in the field of criminal justice. While this article would 
be extremely difficult to review, certain areas of import- 
ance included sentencing and sentencing practices as to 
adults and juveniles, fines, parole board powers, sentenc- 
ing, granting of parole, and revocations. Of significant 
note was the author’s praise for the recent California 
Supreme Court’s ruling on the death penalty as uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Rubin concluded that on the strength of 
. the California Supreme Court ruling, the chances of the 

same decision in cases now before the Supreme Court 
of the United States is greatly enhanced. 


“Drug Abuse and the Court—The Relationship Between 
Probation and Medical Treatment,” by Gordon A. Martin, 


Jr., Attorney, Senior Associate, Harbridge House, Boston; 
David C. Lewis, M.D. Associate Professor of Medicine, 
Harvard Medical School; Joseph Guarino, Law Student, 
Northwestern University; and Robert Fishman, M.D., Med- 
ical Intern, Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York (April 1972). 
In this article, the authors examine and evaluate three 
Massachusetts District Courts in their handling of drug 
offenses and the use of treatment resources available to 
their Probation Offices. In examining the drug treatment 
programs of the three Courts, the authors sought to es- 
tablish the extent to which the three departments utilized 
the medical facilities available to them. 

It was noted that the Massachusetts Courts since 1956, 
have operated psychiatric clinics as an extension of the 
probation system, serving both adults and juveniles, and 
the State law required that doctors and hospitals report 
to the State Department of Health chronic narcotic users 
by name, description, date of treatment, and type of drug 
used. According to the authors, drug offenders were in- 
creasingly being placed on probation in Massachusetts, 
and as a consequence, in January 1971, the State estab- 
lished a comprehensive drug rehabilitation program. 

For study purposes, the programs surveyed were re- 
stricted to three specific areas. East Boston, a court area 
that was ghettoized, congested, contained a substantial 
number of families existing on incomes below the poverty 
level, and one which had a high unemployment rate. This 
particular Court had a long-standing heroin and bar- 
biturate problem. The other two Courts designated as 
A and B were in areas characterized as suburban, middle 
class, and stable, but quite different in population makeup. 
The authors concluded that these three Courts were rep- 
resentative of metropolitan Boston’s District Courts. 

Court A was located in a stable middle class community, 
and contained a large percentage of transient college 
student population. A total of 260 drug cases was studied 
in this sample over a specified period of time, and the 
incidence of heroin usage was small, but much higher 
with respect to the use of marihuana, amphetamines, and 
hallucinogenics. In District Court A, the two probation 
officers had total caseloads of approximately 200, of whom 
about 60 were drug cases. Neither probation officer was 
specialized in the drug field, and did not have the benefit 
of probation aides or facilities for urine analysis. There 
was a court psychiatrist available several days weekly, 
but neither probation officer made referrals to the psy- 
chiatrist or drug treatment facilities. Court A’s concept 
of probation supervision was somewhat ineffectual, as 
there was little contact between the probation officer and 
the probationer, and the probationer was required only 
to telephone the probation office once monthly. Control of 
caseloads was poor, and generally successful probation 
was considered one wherein the probationer was not re- 
arrested. 

Court B was surburban, as was Court A, and was pre- 
dominantly white and relatively wealthy. This area had 
few transients. In spite of the stability of the B com- 
munity, court dockets showed some 80 drug cases during 
the sample period undertaken in 1970, and most cases 
involved the use of Cannabis and occasionally LSD. At 
that time, the heroin problem was relatively minor. 

In Court B, the chief probation officer had one male 
and one female probation officer, and the Court had ser- 
vices of a full-time psychiatrist. The concept of probation 
supervision in this Court differed from Court A, in that 
reports to the probation office were mandatory. During the 
period of study, the female probation officer supervised 
eight drug cases, three women and five juveniles. The 
male officer was supervising 13 adult men. Three of the 
eight cases supervised by the female were referred to 
the in-house psychiatrist, none of them going past the 
stage of evaluation. Likewise, the male probation officer 
referred three probationers with no treatment being in- 
dicated for any of the cases. Four of the 21 drug users 
were being treated for an addiction problem, however, 
none had been referred by the probation officer for this 
treatment. Three were using private physicians, and one 
used the Boston City Hospital Clinic. 

The East Boston Court community differed sharply 
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from the communities of A and B. An equal difference 
was noted with respect to the East Boston District 
Court’s approach to probation supervision generally. The 
chief of this Court had six probation officers on his staff, 
five men and one woman. Each male probation officer had 
a specialized caseload—drug offenders, youthful offenders, 
nonsupport cases, juveniles, etc. 

The caseload in the East Boston Court ranged from 
75 to 125, with the drug specialist actively supervising 
84 probationers. In addition, the drug specialist officer 
had the assistance of a probation aide who was an ex- 
addict, and worked toward the integration of community 
facilities into the probation process. In spite of the case- 
load average, each probationer was seen twice a month, 
and interviews stressed avoidance of criminal activity 
and adherence to the general rules of probation. Absti- 
nence from the use of drugs was emphasized with a 
supportive procedure for urine surveillance. 

It was found that the probation officers concentrating 
on drug cases had acquired considerable know-how with 
respect to available treatment facilities, and in one in- 
stance where the caseload equaled 84 probationers, 12 
of these were being treated at the local methadone main- 
tenance clinic, while others sought treatment elsewhere. 
Very few probationers were required to seek treatment 
as a formal condition of probation, however, there were 
a far greater number of referrals to teatment facilities 
than encountered in either Courts A or B. 

While East Boston had no public or private hospital, 
in 1970 there was established a drug treatment clinic 
a few blocks from the District Court. Independent of the 
Court, the clinic offered resources to the probation staff. 
It was noted that while the clinic was servicing clients 
quite similar to those serviced by the probation depart- 
ment, there were relatively few referrals to this metha- 
done maintenance clinic since the probation staff felt 
that this was not the desired treatment for certain pro- 
bationers. In most instances, a subjective judgment was 
exercised by the individual probation officer as to the 
suitability of such referrals, and at one point during 
this study, only 12 drug abusers supervised by the East 
Boston Probation Department were actually enrolled in 
the independent drug clinic. 

The relative success of the East Boston Court’s han- 
dling of drug cases was attributable in part to the strong 
rehabilitative emphasis of the chief probation officer and 
particularly the probation officer specializing in drug of- 
fenses. While this Court did not employ psychiatrists, 
it provided employment counseling and placement ser- 
vices, and for some addicts conducted screening urine 
analysis tests for the determination of drug recidivism. 

Among the conclusions noted by the authors, it was 
determined that close perceptive supervision by a qualified 
probation officer not only is economically more desirable 
than imprisonment, but contains the seed for more suc- 
cessful rehabilitation of the offender. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“The Parole System” (University of Pennsylvania Law 
Review, Vol. 120, No. 2, December 1971). This Comment 
attempts to examine the parole system as it is shaped 
and ordered by the law and to analyze the effects of the 
parole process. It suggests that at every stage in the 
parole process, a clear identification and precise balanc- 
ing of interests would produce a result superior to that 
now achieved, and that such balancing should be en- 
sured through increased judicial participation in the 
system. 

It concludes, among other things, that parole release 
determinations must make increased use of the maxi- 
mum amount of available information about the inmate 
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and that more attention must be given to the makeup 
of parole boards themselves, with the final goal of ap- 
pointing members who are possessed of sufficient cor- 
rectional or other expertise as to enable them to be 
functionally effective. 

Likening the parole process to that of judicial sen- 
tencing, the authors find it “dangerously free of restraint.” 
They find it to be isolated from other facets of the crimi- 
nal justice system and as such, “obviously unacceptable.” 
Finally, they see constraints similar to those designed 
to achieve protection of the individual in other and more 
visible areas of the criminal justice system as being 
needed to find the same protection of individual rights 
in the parole process. 


“Major Surgery for the Criminal Courts?,” by Whitney 
North Seymour, Jr. (Brooklyn Law Review, Vol. 38, No. 3, 
Winter 1972). The United States attorney for the Southern 
District of New York proposes, “major surgery” to elimi- 
nate from the purely criminal process a large block of 
cases where rigid criminal procedures and _ sanctions 
would be unsuitable to the crime or to the defendant. 
His vehicle for achievement is the establishment and 
use of civil procedures and sanctions in a great num- 
ber of cases which are now exclusively classified as 
crimes. 

While such a proposal is no longer novel, Mr. Seymour 
does add an unusual twist in that the procedures and 
remedies he gives thought to could be used either as a 
complete alternative to criminal sanctions or as an added 
but limited set of options for the sentencing judge. 

Pointing to the, by now, obvious strangling of our 
criminal courts, the author suggests some relief may be 
found in the application of civil proceedings including 
judicial censure, monetary penalty, injunctions, restitu- 
tion and damages, and even meaningful civil commit- 
ment programs. Whether a particular case is to be prose- 
cuted as either criminal or civil (perhaps even both) 
would be a matter of determination for the prosecutor 
with the ultimate decision turning upon which would be 
more likely to produce an effective remedy. 

The author finally bites the bullet, so to speak, by 
suggesting a system for classifying violations in three 
categories. The first, wherein criminal sanctions only 
would lie, would of course be those types of offenses 
involving extreme violence, organized crime, and narcotics 
trafficking. Category two, wherein either criminal and/or 
civil sanctions could be invoked, would include the bulk 
of the present group of statutory violations and the 
third category, wherein there would lie only civil sanc- 
tions, would include, for the most part, the so-called 
“victimless crimes.” 

All in all, there is a lot of good solid thinking that 
has gone into the preparation of this article. If, as this 
reviewer believes, more and more criminal proceedings 
will eventually give way to civil actions in our attempts 
to deal with human behavior and crime, then surely Mr. 
Seymour is on the path of a legal pioneer. His proposals 
are bound to attract a pragmatic following. 


“The New Racism: An Analysis of the Use of Racial 
and Ethnic Criteria in Decision-Making,” by Elaine A. 
Alexander and Lawrence A. Alexander (The San Diego 
Law Review, Vol. 9, No. 2, February 1972). This article 
directs itself toward a critical analysis of some of the 
principal arguments being advanced in support of the 
growing practice of rewarding someone because he hap- 
pens to be a member of a particular racial or ethnic 
group, rather than on the basis of individual merit. One 
of the conclusions reached is essentially that such group 
criteria decision-making in itself gives rise to a new 
form of racism that can hardly be consistent with justice 
either for the individual or the group. 

The authors, a deputy attorney general for the State 
of California and an assistant professor at the University 
of San Diego’s School of Law, acknowledge society’s 
obligation to aid the unjustly disadvantaged but they 
see it as being properly accomplished on the basis of 
individualism rather than resorting to the use of ir- 
relevant group-membership criteria, such as race. That 
some, who have suffered most from the irrationality of 
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ancestral determination, should be at the forefront of 
the current movement, can be viewed only as ironic. 

The Alexanders are thoughtful and their logic is ap- 
pealing. In short, they say a lot of things that seem to 
make for good old common “horse sense’’ and that need 
saying far more frequently in these days of social 
suspicion and mutual mistrust. 

“ROR Program in a University City,” by Lowell B. 
Howard and H. Winthrop Pettigrew (American Bar As- 
sociation Journal, April 1972). Athens, Ohio, a small city 
with an estimated 15,000 year-round residents, is prob- 
ably best known as the site of Ohio University which 
has an enrollment of more than 18,000 students. In- 
creasing tensions between the university and the com- 
munity, prompted by greater student political activty 
and the development of the life-style within the student 
culture conflicting with the established culture of the 
native population, have not been without legal confronta- 
tions, arrests, and judicial interventions. Thus was the 
ground made fertile for the establishment of a release 
on own recognizance program. 

A combination of efforts by the Athens County Bar 
Association, the University, and a community relations 
task force brought the program into being in 1970. 

While it is similar in many respects to other existing 
ROR programs, the Athens project adds another ele- 
ment in that through university cooperation, it enables 
Ohio University students who, in many instances, are 
transients to become eligible on the basis of their re- 
lationship to and standing with the university. More 
specifically, to make the program workable, the uni- 
versity not only provides services of graduate students 
to aid in verification of necessary data but also acknowl- 
edges the willingness to put a “hold” on an accused 
student’s academic records and diploma at the student’s 
request in order to supply evidence to the court that the 
student has sufficient ties with the community to insure 
his appearance with all future court proceedings. 

The program provides for a point system to assist 
the bar association committee in determining whether 
a recommendation will be made to the court that ROR 
be considered in the given case. Points are awarded, 
essentially, on the basis of evidences of stability which 
include academic commitment in lieu of the traditional 
community ties basis for pretrial release. 

The authors, both formerly associated with the uni- 
versity as professors, report that the results of the pro- 
gram have proved gratifying thus far and from their 
statistics, this reviewer concludes that the Athens pro- 
gram is essentially typical in results to many of those 
operating in other communities. In short, there is much 
to recommend a well planned ROR Program even in a 
community heavily populated with transients. 


“The Neighborhood Consumer Center: Relief for the 
Consumer at the Grass-Roots Level,” by Robert C. Mussehl 
(Notre Dame Lawyer, Vol. 47, No. 5, June 1972). In re- 
sponse to consumers’ distrust, the Consumer Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Young Lawyers Section of the American 
Bar Association is proposing the establishment of a net- 
work of neighborhood consumer centers throughout the 
Nation. The author, a practicing Seattle lawyer, is sec- 
tion chairman. 

Unlike existing governmental and private consumer 
agencies which concentrate their limited resources on 
large scale frauds, the concept behind the neighborhood 
consumer center is to provide aid to consumers on a 
local level where meaningful legal redress has tradition- 
ally been lacking. The program is designed, primarily, 
to address itself to the more immediate but less finan- 
cially substantial everyday complaints of the average 
consumer. 

The three principal chapters of this article concen- 
trate on consumer grievances that occur in a local mar- 
ket, a review of the various governmental and private 
remedies which are available today to aid the aggrieved 
consumer and the goals and operations of the proposed 
neighborhood consumer centers. 

It discusses outright fraud, deceptive advertising, direct 
sales, mail order frauds, landlord-tenant problems, credit 


difficulties, and various other problems the low income 
consumer is apt to be concerned with. 

Since much of the professional correctional worker’s 
interest is to be found within low income groups and he 
finds early in his career that he is going to find it 
necessary to change hats frequently in order to solve 
many of the problems that arise, he will doubtlessly find 


this article and the concept it is discussing to be most 
interesting. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Methods of Personication in the Parole Process,’ by 
Norman E. Amundson and Lewis W. Brandt (April 1972). 
Personication of an individual for the process of forming 
an impression of someone is important in parole pro- 
cedure and other predictions of success or failure in 
treatment situations. An experiment with three social 
workers and three inmates in a Provincial Correctional 
Centre in Saskatchewan in three situations produced some 
differences in personication. In the first situation, the 
social worker personicated an inmate on the basis of an 
interview; the second situation was on the basis of a file 
and an interview; while the third situation was only on 
the basis of the file material. Personication from the 
file material without interview resulted in more clear-cut 
impressions and confidence in effecting program action. 


“Boys and Girls in a Coeducational Training School Are 
Different—Aren’t They?,” by Anthony Catalino (April 1972). 
Staff who work with children create problems for them- 
selves when they ignore psychological variations based 
on sex and refuse to communicate with the students 
appropriately. Recent psychological findings have indi- 
cated an increasing confusion in sex roles among segments 
of present-day society and women are becoming aware 
of an identity crisis. In coeducational institutions, girls 
are considered to be more difficult to understand than 
boys. Boys tend to show more respect. Girls are noisier 
than boys in daily conversations and frequent emotional 
outbursts. Boys tend to commit offenses that damage other 
people or property, while girls frequently commit offenses 
that damage themselves, frequently sexually or psycho- 
logically. While more research is needed to find underlying 
causes of the differences, institutional workers must con- 
tinue to excercise personal judgment. More needs to be 
known about the habits of man—and the habits of woman. 

“Defense Counsel in Juvenile Court: A Variety of Roles,” 
by Inez Dootjes, Patricia Erickson, and Richard G. Fox 
(April 1972). The United States Supreme Court decisions 
in Kent, Gault, and Winship strengthen the procedural 
safeguards of the juvenile court. In Canada, the Young 
Offenders Bill (C-192) is intended to replace the existing 
Juvenile Delinquents Act, similarly strengthening pro- 
cedural safeguards. The role of the lawyer has tradition- 
ally been minor in the juvenile courts, but the changes 
in the United States and Canada have injected the at- 
torney into the juvenile court. To determine how attorneys 
will function in this new role, 30 male lawyers with 
defense experience in the juvenile courts were interviewed. 
The orientations range from (1) legalistic as an advo- 
cate in defense of the child, (2) the amicus curiae ori- 
entation where the lawyer serves as an officer of the court, 
to (3) the social work orientation where the lawyer as- 
sumes the role of the guardian of the child. At the pre- 
sent time, there is no clear agreement on the role of the 
lawyer in the juvenile court. This clarification could 
come by incorporating into the Young Offenders Bill due 
process protections for juveniles, abandoning the general 
offenses of “delinquency,” and separating more clearly 
the adjudicatory and dispositional stages of the juvenile 
court procedure. 


“The Labelling Perspective, the Delinquent, and the 
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Police: A Review of the Literature,’ by John L. Hagan 
(April 1972). As “beauty lies in the eyes of the beholder,”’ 
then “delinquency exists in the reactions of social control 
agencies.” A review of the literature concerning the role 
of police in juvenile delinquency procedure suggests that 
police reaction is one of the primary determinants of 
who becomes “delinquent.” The dearth of research re- 
garding what factors enter into these decisions is signi- 
ficant. The labelling perspective may provide an area of 
fruitful research. 


“The Epidemiology of Amphetamine Use in General Pop- 
ulation,” by James A. Inciardi and Carl D. Chambers 
(April 1972). Amphetamines are a group of synthetic 
amines similar to the body’s adrenalin and produce stim- 
ulating effects on the central nervous system. They have 
been commonly used by soldiers to counteract fatigue, 
long distance drivers, night shift workers, students study- 
ing for exams, athletes anxious to increase performance, 
and many other purposes. In the State of New York, 6.3 
percent of the people have taken a pep pill at least once, 
over half being white females age 25 or over with at 
least a high school education. In the same population, 
11.7 percent had taken a diet pill at least once with 
an even greater percentage of white females 25 years 
or over with at least a high school education. Approxi- 
mately 1.9 percent of the State of New York population 
has taken methedrine at least once, with the regular users 
primarily white males under 25 years of age, all of whom 
had a high school education. It becomes obvious that the 
obtaining of drugs other than by means of a legal pre- 
scription and their use at social gatherings is defined 
as abuse. The most frequently abused amphetamines were 
the “pep pills.” Amphetamine abuse represents a signi- 
ficant emergent phenomenon. 

“The Correctional Chaplaincy: Sociological Perspectives 
and the Time of Rapid Change,” by Stuart D. Johnson 
(April 1972). Historically, a central part of the chaplain’s 
role has been the conduct of religious worship. Although 
differences exist among denominations with respect to 
belief and ritual, the chaplains have been expected to 
provide generalized services applicable to all. Disregard- 
ing some very real differences among the denominations 
has built into the chaplaincy service a source of conflict 
and frustration. There are social changes now taking 
place that effect the correctional chaplaincy. First, 
changes within the religious institution may soon disrupt 
or alter existing church structures and, therefore, their 
chaplaincies. In this regard, the chaplain will move from 
a “comforter” to a “challenger.” Secondly, the crisis in 
belief is refiected in a growing group of theologians 
who have departed from traditional theologies and are 
searching for a new theology compatible with the cultural 
heritage of Christianity, simultaneously compatible with 
contemporary society. Thirdly, the important area of 
authority and decisions made by the church is changing 
with increased involvement of the laity in the decision- 
making processes and occasional objection to trends and 
developments in some denominations. The correctional 
process is changing, with a general shift from the insti- 
tutional setting to community-based programs and broader 
use of community facilities and resources. Alternative re- 
actions by the chaplaincy may be to do nothing but allow 
events to take their course, to reorganize the correctional 
system with the elimination of chaplaincy positions, or 
to reduce the number of positions filled by correctional 
chaplains and limit their role to ministering to spiritual 
and religious needs of those who still have an interest in 
organized religion. 

“*Authority’: One Aspect of the Correctional Worker- 
Client Relationship,” by Sydney Shoom (April 1972). The 
correctional worker is in a singular position to assist 
his clients to a more therapeutic experience with authority. 
Correctional persons must realize that because of their 
involvement within the correctional process, they will 
become identified with it in a kind of “personalized 
version of community authority.” Their use of authority 
should not be considered as a personal privilege to be 
administered in a capricious manner. The boundaries and 
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extent of the authority relationship should be clearly de- 
fined. Authority should be handled by the correctional 
worker in a frank and open manner, accepting his role 
in the decision-making process and insisting that the 
client assume the responsibilities resulting from his de- 
cisions. Authority is an inherent part of the counseling 
process in corrections and the correctional worker should 
recognize its potentials as well as its limitations for 
client relationships. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Crime and Conditioning,” by W. Buikhuisen and J. J. 
Hemmel (April 1972). Dr. Buikhuisen is director of the 
Institute of Criminology at Groningen State University, 
The Netherlands, and Dr. Hemmel is co-worker at the 
Institute. The two authors developed an article whose 
purpose was to verify H. J. Eysenck’s theory that de- 
linquents acquire conditioned responses less easily than 
nondelinquents. The hypothesis was thoroughly tested, 
and the authors sampled a group of delinquents and com- 
pared their conditionability scores with those of a 
matched group of nondelinquents. Two categories of de- 
linquents participated in the experiments. One was a 
group of persons convicted for drunken driving and the 
other a group sentenced for theft. A number of tests 
were used in order to determine the level of condition- 
ability. The well-known Taffel verbal conditioning test 
was used as well as three additional verbal conditioning 
tests. These tests were constructed especially for the 
study at the Groningen State University and included 
a picture test, a knowledge test, and a traits test. ; 

A summary of the material presented in the article 
indicated the following: 

(1) Eysenck’s observation that delinquents are more 
extrovert than nondelinquents could be confirmed. 

(2) Eysenck’s observation that it is more difficult to 
acquire conditioned responses in extrovert subjects could 
not be confirmed. 

(3) Eysenck’s theory about the relationship between 
delinquency and conditionability could not be confirmed. 

The results of this experiment, while not being con- 
clusive, do offer some further opportunities for study, 
as well as the use of Eysenck’s theory on other cate- 
gories of delinquents. 

number of tables are presented throughout the 
lengthy article and a careful reading of the entire man- 
uscript is called for in order that a greater understand- 
ing of the theories presented may be assimilated. 


“The California Probation Subsidy Program,” by Andrew 
Rutherford (April 1972). The author, deputy governor, 
Everthorpe Borstal, Yorks., makes a brief report on the 
California Subsidy Program. He states that in the mid- 
1960’s California was faced with a rising population in 
its institutions for offenders. The California Youth Au- 
thority initiated a survey of probation practices through- 
out the State after which it was instrumental in _pre- 
paring the legislation which led to the Probation Subsidy 
Program becoming operative in July 1966. 

Probation in California is a county responsibility and 
participation by counties in the program is voluntary. 
However, by 1971, 45 of the 58 counties had indicated 
their interest in the plan and these 45 counties coyered 
approximately 95 percent of the State’s total population. 
Counties are paid by the State for reducing the rate of 
commitment to the two State Correctional Agencies, 
namely, the California Department of Corrections and 
the California Youth Authority. 

As far as evaluation of the program is concerned, 
serious attempts are just now being undertaken. There 
have been cost analysis evaluations made in the past, and 
it is obvious that based on this criteria alone the subsidy 
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program is a success. However, there are other areas 
of evaluation being measured and the Center for Ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice at the University of 
California, Davis, is now undertaking a study which will 
hopefully show some of the implications of the program 
on other parts of the criminal justice system. 

The author reports that, “Although full evaluation 
of the subsidy program has only just begun, it has 
been remarkably successful in reducing commitals to 
penal institutions and in diverting some of the money 
saved to provide much needed resources for probation 
departments.” He also indicates that recently the States 
of Washington, Oregon, and Nevada have established 
rather similar subsidy programs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAVID M. PETERSEN 


“The Changing Face of Heroin Addiction in the Haight- 
Ashbury,” by Charles W. Sheppard, David E. Smith, M.D., 
and George R. Gay, M.D. (Spring 1972). The authors are 
all affiliated with the Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, 
San Francisco, California. 

On the basis of their experiences treating drug addicts 
in the Haight-Ashbury Free Clinic the authors have 
noted that drug use patterns observed there have tradi- 
tionally been 6 to 18 months ahead of drug usage else- 
where in the country. Drug patterns identified in the 
Haight-Ashbury have spread outward in a “ripple” effect 
to involve the rest of the country. In this article the 
authors identify a pattern of rapidly increasing heroin 
addiction and provide a classification of heroin users 
as a guide to the types of addicts being seen. 

The figures presented in this report were based on some 
773 case records gathered at the Free Clinic between 
November 1969 and September 1970. One thing apparent 
from the data is that there are a number of patients 
with a history of recent addiction; 56 percent (N—433) 
of the patients first began using heroin after January 
1967. This type of heroin user is identified by the authors 
as the “new junkie.” Two other groups or subsegments 
are identified as possessing distinctive characteristics: 
the “transition junkie’ who began using heroin between 
January 1964 and January 1967; and the “old style 
junkie,” who began using heroin prior to January 1964. 

Each of these three distinct addict group types are 
described in terms of background, age, prior lifestyle, 
drug usage pattern, and so on. The classifications are 
designed to be useful for others in terms of program and 
therapy designs and for predictive use in patient selec- 
tion for followup therapy, allowing for better medical 
care. Stated differently, the selection of a proper modality 
of treatment should consider the particular style of 
“junkie.” The “new junkie” is, for example, predominantly 
of white, middle-class background and differs consider- 
ably from the “old style junkie.” 

“The Effectiveness of a Halfway House for Civilly Com- 
mitted Narcotics Addicts,” by John E. Berecochea and 
George E. Sing, Jr. (Spring 1972). The authors are on the 
staff of the Department of Corrections, Human Relations 
Agency, State of California. 

Correctional administrators are increasingly coming 
to view halfway houses as valuable program modalities. 
They are seen as providing a transitional residential 
setting for placement of the newly released parolee, 
particularly those with poor resources; as an opportunity 
to provide better treatment, control and assistance; and 
as an alternative to return to prison. This study is a 
report on the effectiveness of a halfway house for nar- 
cotic addicts—Parkway Community Correctional Center— 
committed to the Civil Addict Program of the California 
Department of Corrections. 


Although there existed no specific research design for 


the experimental evaluation of Parkway, the authors used 
to advantage a “naturally” occurring situation. During 
a period of overpopulation at the house some 44 addicts 
referred to the house were rejected due to a lack of bed 
space. These 44 subjects were compared to 44 addicts 
who were released from the California Rehabilitation 
Center (CRC) and placed in the house at the same time 
that the rejectees would have been placed had there 
been sufficient space; the two groups were found to be 
similar in terms of background characteristics. Both 
groups were followed up for a period of 1 year following 
their release from CRC and their outpatient status was 
compared. The results indicate that the placements and 
rejectees did not differ in terms of “satisfactory” out- 
patient status, detected drug use, and new criminal con- 
victions. The authors conclude that the halfway house 
had no measurable effect upon the subject’s performance 
on outpatient status; the overall measured effectiveness 
in terms of drug use and new crimes was nil. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the authors expect a great 
deal in terms of resocialization as a result of a residential 
experience of roughly 1 month (the average stay for all 
admissions to Parkway was 22 days). In terms of what 
halfway houses are expected to do—the ways in which 
they can be helpful—are these the most appropriate in- 
dices of evaluation for this modality; would other meas- 
ures of “success” be more realistic? At this point in 
time research efforts have failed to scientifically assess 
the effectiveness of the role of the halfway house in the 
treatment of the offender. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“What Western Psychotherapists Can Learn From Witch- 
doctors,” by E. Fuller Torrey, M.D. (January 1972). The 
reader of this interesting and entertaining paper may 
wonder if the author wrote with tongue in cheek. From 
a footnote one learns that portions of the paper are 
adapted from the author’s book entitled The Mind Game: 
Witchdoctors and Psychiatrists. This reviewer is prompted 
to read the book for whatever additional insights it may 
provide. 

Dr. Torrey suggests that Western psychotherapists have 
something to learn from their counterparts in other cul- 
tures, the witchdoctors. He points out that the term 
“witchdoctor” is not related to witchcraft except by se- 
mantic association. Any implication that the witchdoctor 
is also a witch, and thus a person who practices black 
magic, is really erroneous and a product of our own mis- 
conceptions. Instead, Dr. Torrey suggests that the term 
“witchdoctor” really covers the whole spectrum of doctor- 
healers in other cultures. In this vein, he goes on to sug- 
gest that witchdoctors, as doctor-healers, use some of the 
same mechanisms for curing patients as do psychiatrists. 

These mechanisms, which are the common components 
of curing used by doctor-healers all over the world, can 
be classified under four categories. The first of these 
involves the principle of ‘“Rumpelstiltskin.” Underlying 
this principle is the important assumption that the thera- 
pist knows the right name to put on the disease. In effect, 
the principle recognizes the therapeutic advantage of con- 
veying a proper understanding of the condition to the 
patient and as a closely related issue the importance of 
assigning the right name to the condition. 

The other three components of the curing process which 
are common to both witchdoctors and psychiatrists are 
the personal qualities of the therapist, the patient’s ex- 
pectations, and finally the techniques of treatment. All 
therapists recognize the value of qualities of empathy, 
warmth, and genuineness. While Dr. Torrey recognizes 
that some therapists in this and other cultures are de- 
monstrably eccentric, he does not see this quality as a 
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sine qua non of successful therapy. Techniques for deal- 
ing with patient’s expectations and particularly for rais- 
ing their expectations are employed in all cultures. Thus, 
patients universally expect more of the therapists with 
prestigious institutional affiliations and those who have 
had some training. Finally, the author provides several 
examples of similarities between therapies employed in 
modern Western scientific cultures and those which have 
been employed in other cultures both modern and ancient. 
He concludes that we have much to learn from witch- 
doctors and his data are certainly persuasive. 


“Life in a Children’s Detention Center: Strategies 
of Survival,” by Susan M. Fisher, M.D. (April 1972). 
In this article, which is a revised version of a paper 
originally presented at the International Congress of 
Child Psychiatry, Jerusalem, Israel, August 1970, the 
author graphically describes her observations of a pre- 
trial detention center for young children and adolescents. 
Though the institution which she describes is not identi- 
fied, she suggests that it is representative of the abuse, 
ambiguity and chaos which exist in institutions of this 
class. Her subjective impressions of the institution and 
her catalogue of the evils that it presents, taken together 
suggest an institutional horror reminiscent of Bedlam. 
She describes the facilities and program as well as the 
nuances of survival in this kind of setting, a process 
which leads to a peculiarly antitherapeutic alliance be- 
tween the captive youngsters and the staff. If the children 
portrayed in this institution are troubled and maladjusted 
it almost seems as though their supervisors and coun- 
selors are infected with a worse malady. Most authorities 
who are familiar with institutions of this kind consider 
them to be an evil blight, resistive to constructive change. 
In this article Dr. Fisher exposes the evil in the tradi- 
tions of Dorothea Dix and humanistic medicine. One 
hopes that reform is in process. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“A Plan To Cut Crime” (Life, June 30, 1972). Following 
the receipt of 45,000 replies to a questionnaire on the 
subject of crime, Life invited the experts to comment on 
the readers’ response. A Congressman regards crime as 
the end product of poverty, unemployment, discrimination, 
and frustration, and recommends a realignment of our 
national priorities. A Senator finds the cause in “the 
character and quality of American Life.” That quality 
includes discrimination, inadequate education, poor hous- 
ing, and low standards of public service. A Governor at- 
tributes crime to family breakdown and the consequent 
lack of respect for the law. 

Almost all the experts interviewed favored community 
support for larger police forces with better paid and 
trained officers. Many experts contend that if the police 
were relieved of their duties relating to victimless crime 
they could devote valuable man-hours to crimes involving 
violence and theft. 

Recommendations on solving the drug problem range 
all the way from rounding up all known heroin addicts 
and detaining them for several days to determine the im- 
pact on crimes against property, to the suggestion that 
drugs should be provided free to all who are “drug de- 
pendent.” 

The reasonable certainty of being caught and swift 
justice are regarded by some court officials as the best 
deterrent to crime. Federal Judge Wilson Warlick is 
quoted as opposing “ridiculous motions” and lengthy 
court opinions when “a few sensible remarks could con- 
vey the point.” 

Many experts blame our prison system for producing 
repeaters and others believe we need to commit more 
offenders to prison, with one state attorney suggesting 


that crime would decrease if we kept prisoners longer 
and made them serve the term imposed with no release 
in advance except by commutation or pardon. 

A New York criminologist believes that an offender’s 
potential for rehabilitation can be measured reliably 
through interviews with him, and that the length of 
prison sentences should be determined by their estimate 
of his potential. He also suggests that a probationer or 
parolee should be allowed to commit himself to prison 
voluntarily. (It should be noted that it is now possible 
for a Federal probationer or parolee to be committed to 
a Community Treatment Center in lieu of probation or 
parole revocation.) 

Other recommendations received are treatment for drug 
and psychiatric problems, family and employment coun- 
seling, work-release and halfway house programs, and 
using ex-offenders to provide counseling or direct asssist- 
ance to other offenders and their families. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 


Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“The Rehabilitation of Delinquents: Functions of the 
Psychiatrist and Probation Officer in a Team,” by Dr. W. 
Goudsmith, University of Groningen, The Netherlands 
(January 1972). The author is apparently a psychiatrist 
although not identified as such in the article. The Eng- 
lish word “team” appears in the German title as it fre- 
quently does in contemporary German texts. 

Dr. Goudsmith warns against the use of the outmoded 
term “psychopath” which has been for a long time a 
eatchall diagnosis for delinquent behavior and, more or 
less, an oversimplification for rather complicated psy- 
chiatric phenomena. 

The “team” needed in the treatment of offenders should 
include a probation officer or other social caseworker, a 
psychiatrist, and, if possible, also a psychologist. The 
writer cites the following advantages of team work: The 
social worker will be recognized as a professional expert 
(which is not always true at present); members of such 
a team will be able to discuss cases with each other; a 
greater degree of objectivity will be achieved; and all 
members of the team will benefit from each other’s 
knowledge. 

“Some Thoughts About Supervision of Conduct,” by 
Manfred Braun, Probation Officer, Karlsruhe, and “On 
Supervision of Conduct,’ by Peter Kiihnez, Probation 
Officer, Pforzheim (January 1972). These two articles deal 
with a new concept, “fiihrungsaufsicht” (supervision of 
conduct), which was introduced by an amendment to the 
Criminal Code in 1969 and is to take effect in October 
1973. Roughly speaking, this means a supervision of per- 
sons who are neither on probation nor on parole but 
have served sentences for certain criminal offenses. 

When this matter was previously debated it caused 
a great deal of controversy because it resembled the old 
and outmoded “police supervision” of certain ex-offenders 
and a question had arisen whether this was not police 
supervision under a new name; particularly since the 
class of offenders for whom this supervision was in- 
tended is roughly the same class that was previously 
subjected to police supervision, namely, individuals that 
have been convicted of certain offenses involving violence, 
sex offenders, and habitual perpetrators of dangerous 
antisocial acts. 

The new law speaks of a supervisory agency (aufsichts 
stelle) which will be part of the framework of judicial 
administration (criminal courts and public prosecutors) ; 
and it is apparently intended to make use of probation 
officers instead of the traditional policemen. Of course, 
no one is able to tell at this time what the actual prac- 
tice will be like. 
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A Basic Book on Social Group Work 


Social Group Work: Principles and Practices. 
By Harleigh B. Trecker. New York: Association 
Press, 1972. Pp. 350. $12.95. 


It is an exciting experience to read Harleigh Trecker’s 
newly revised edition of Social Group Work. It is exciting 
because of his scholarly pulling together from many 
sources the development of this method and because of 
the life that pulsates through this book. 

Harleigh Trecker himself was one of the pioneers who 
helped to develop the social group work method. In this 
book he reaches back into his own early conceptualization 
but he adds the wealth of material developed by others. He 
quotes widely—always giving much credit to other 
authors—and yet presents a creative whole of a signifi- 
cant approach to working with people in groups. Though 
he presents faithfully a variety of models of group work, 
he tends to favor the human philosophy-based model to 
which this reviewer also adheres. 

Definitions, rationale for group work, a_ conscious 
thought-through method related to a variety of purposes, 
are presented with clarity. They represent probably the 
most comprehensive compilation of such material avail- 
able. Social group work can be proud of its history and 
especially its early insistence on the dual and integrative 
service to human beings, namely to help individuals as 
well as to strengthen them to become active change agents 
for faulty systems. This was the underlying purpose of 
social group work even during periods when the dominant 
forces in social work were concerned almost exclusively 
with the amelioration of individual concerns. Throughout 
all the various attempts at clarification of purposes of 
the group work method goes a constant focus on individual 
and societal change through group strength. 

Grace Coyle’s 1950 definition is lucid and prophetic: 
“Its (group work’s) characteristics lie in the fact that 
group work is used in social relationships within group 
experience as a means to individual growth and develop- 
ment and that the group worker is concerned in developing 
social responsibility and active citizenship for the im- 
provement of a democratic society.” (p. 20) 

Her language is the one of two decades ago, but the 
content of her words is very contemporary. It rejects 
the nonsensical dichotomy between concern for individuals 
versus concern for change of the systems in which they 
move. Both are necessary, both require knowledge and 
skill of a variety of professions, among them in a most 
significant way those of the social group worker. 

In his chapter on “The Agency Setting for Social 
Group Work,” Trecker discusses the wide range of group 
work practice and updates it considerably compared with 
his earlier edition. This range is also reflected in the 
second major part of the book which presents selected 
records, documents, and teaching aids. It is in this area 
that this reviewer differs somewhat from Trecker be- 
cause he continues to adhere to the proposition that 
group work must be practiced in highly organized groups 
and in agencies with the traditional characteristics of 
having a board, staff, and usually a hierarchy of officers. 
Newer community services, and many services observed 
in other countries, especially the so-called developing 
nations, have different kinds of systems and organizations 
with various and often more informal administrative set- 
ups, yet the social group work method is especially rele- 
vant to their efforts. 


In the chapters on “The Group Worker—Roles and 
Responsibilities,” “The Program Development Process— 
Evaluation of Social Group Work,” and “Basic Principles 
of Social Group Work,” Trecker brings together the 
best written on social group work in the past decades. He 
summarizes especially clearly the need for purposeful 
work. His quotes by Alan F. Klein and Norman N. Goroff 
spell out this purposefulness combined with the concept 
of “contract” or “working agreement.” This combination 
stresses the significance of always working with members, 
never to manipulate them. Each principle is directly re- 
lated to the value base of deep respect for every individual. 

Part II of the book presents “Social Group Work Prac- 
tice—Selected Records, Documents, and Teaching Aids.” 
Although this part presents a wide variety of group work 
practice, as mentioned earlier, it is not quite as satisfying 
as Part I. The examples do not include the newest prac- 
tice directed toward the problems and issues of our 
stormy 1960’s and 1970’s. Group workers today must 
deal with the exacting and conflict-ridden problems of 
race relations in a new context of strong self-assertion 
on the part of community members. They must deal with 
new value systems, especially in our youth population, 
with more open sex attitudes, with a cry for involvement 
in all areas of community life including political partici- 
pation. They must work with poverty groups whose 
members have learned to make demands and who feel 
their own potential strength but ask for help in how to 
use this strength in the best way. Such practice examples 
are missing. Yet, no book can include everything, and 
they may be left for another volume or a different author. 

As a whole, the new and revised edition of Harleigh 
Trecker’s Social Group Work is a most valuable and read- 
able book on social group work, an approach to individual 
and community work that finally begins to be recognized 
in social work, therapy, community development, and 
education—all around the world—as one of the most 
sound and promising approaches that has been developed. 

Trecker’s book should be read by every person who is 
concerned with and works in a human service profession. 


University of Minnesota GISELA KONOPKA 


The Ordeal in Attica 


A Bill of No Rights: Attica and the American 
Prison System. By Herman Badillo and Milton 
Haynes. New York: Outerbridge and Lazard, 
Inc., 1972. Distributed by E. B. Dutton & Co. 
Pp. 190. $6.95. 


A State Assemblyman from New York City with a 
Puerto Rican background, who was on the observers’ 
team during the riot at Attica, joined with a journalist 
to report the events during that riot, conditions that led 
to it, and some evaluation of the aftermath. Assemblyman 
Badillo had been asked to participate because he had 
been involved in quieting the disruption in the Houses 
of Detention in New York City during the previous year. 
Consequently, he knew some of the basic problems as 
seen by the black and Puerto Rican prisoners in New York 
City, who constituted the majority of prisoners at Attica. 
On the other hand, the personnel at Attica were all 
white (p. 10), carried nightsticks, claimed they never 
used them, but many of them referred to it openly as 
their “nigger stick” (p. 26). A climate of hatred, tension, 
and noncommunication existed between the prisoners and 
their keepers. 
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After a touch football game on Wednesday, September 
8, 1971, white inmate Ray Lamorie and black inmate 
Leroy Dewar were fighting in the yard, according to the 
guards, but the inmates say Lamorie was demonstrating 
the moves of a lineman to Dewar. The situation was too 
tense to make an arrest in the yard, but they were picked 
up after the inmates returned to their cells. Rumors of 
beatings and name-calling permeated the prison through 
the night. On Thursday morning, the first breakfast went 
tensely, but without incident. Marching to the second 
breakfast, an inmate released a man who had been “‘keep- 
locked” for disciplinary purposes in his cell in A-block. 
Confusion among guards as to what to do about the in- 
mates refusing to go to breakfast without the released 
prisoner resulted in explosive action and the inmates 
took over the prison in about 10 minutes (p. 37). Officer 
Quinn was beaten, thrown from the roof, was taken to 
safety by two inmates, but died Saturday afternoon in 
a Rochester hospital. The inmates captured 38 hostages 
and secured D-block’s yard. 

The inmates wanted to talk with Commissioner Oswald 
on Friday and, despite contrary advice from his top 
assistants, he went into the yard to talk with them. The 
negotiations were before television cameras, were frus- 
trating, and Oswald left the yard that afternoon and did 
not return. In the meantime, the observers’ team of about 
17 persons with widely divergent viewpoints was brought 
in to negotiate with the inmates. The inmates were dis- 
organized. The observers’ team was also disorganized, 
but was able to hammer out 28 points to which Commis- 
sioner Oswald agreed and which he signed on Saturday. 
By vote, the inmates rejected them. 

By Sunday, the position of the State prison administra- 
tion had hardened. Preparations were made for an attack. 
The observers’ committee contacted Governor Rockefeller 
with the message that an attack would mean a massacre 
and asked the governor to meet with them, which Rocke- 
feller refused to do (pp. 82-86). While again attempting 
to contact Governor Rockefeller and the news media, the 
observers’ telephone was cut (p. 88) and the die had 
been cast. The inmates knew it, hugged and kissed the 
observers’ goodbye on Sunday night, with Brother Richard 
Clark telling them that they knew the attack was coming, 
asking that his wife and children be told that it is better 
to die like a man than live like a dog (p. 89). The ob- 
servers had managed to postpone the attack from Sunday 
to Monday. 

The attack came Monday morning, September 13, with 
helicopters dropping the strong CS gas that renders 
people helpless. Then, the State troopers fired into the 
group of inmates and hostages, killing 30 inmates and 
nine hostages and seriously wounding 110 prisoners 
(p. 98). A rescued guard shouted, “That’s white power!” 
(p. 105). The observers had no confidence that the 
troopers would not have killed them had they been able 
to cover it (p. 95). The story was told that the attack 
was necessary because the throats of hostages had been 
seen being slashed (p. 99), one officer had been emascu- 
lated and the sex organs shoved into his mouth (p. 98), 
and attack was the only available recourse. Subsequently, 
Monroe County Medical Examiner Dr. John F. Edlund 
reported that all 39 deaths during the attack had been 
by gunshot. It was apparent to the authors that the 
authorities must have calculated that they could get 
away with this falsehood to cover the attack, but the 
wrong medical examiner did his work, reported his 
findings, and the authorities were stunned (p. 100). The 
State brought in two pathologists to correct the findings, 
but they supported Dr. Edlund (p. 100). The officer who 
was supposed to have been emasculated was healthy and 
unhurt (p. 98). In addition, State Assemblyman Eve of 
Buffalo says he saw one of the dead inmates alive after 
the attack (p. 100). The two top officials of the New 
York Department of Correctional Services who told the 
observers’ committee and the newsmen about the throat 
slashings were identified and some of their statements 
are in quotes (pp. 97-98, 106-107) and one was reported 
to have delighted in describing the “lurid details” (p. 98, 
pp. 106-107). 
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The conclusion was that the situation at Attica was a 
massacre, the result of a police riot, followed by brutality 
(p. 113-116). Subsequent testimony indicated that the 
inmates had offered no resistance (pp. 112-113). Subse- 
quent informal conversation among the troopers indicated 
a sadistic braggadocio about who they shot and who they 
“got” (p. 116). Two days afterward, Governor Rocke- 
feller was able to say that the job done by the state 
troopers at Attica was “superb” (p. 109). The book ends 
in a discussion of other prison systems and court de- 
cisions concerning violations of the “cruel and unusual 
punishment” clause of the eighth amendment, the “due 
process” clause of the fifth and 14th amendments, and 
civil rights litigation as it relates to prisons. A strong 
recommendation is made for prison reform. 

Written in journalistic style, this book is easy to read, 
fascinating, and hard to put down. It is not a philosophical 
book, although it espouses a humanitarian approach to 
prisons, nor is it a technical book that delineates sophisti- 
cated approaches to prison reform. Rather, it is an in- 
teresting, fast-moving narrative of the most significant 
prison riot in the past two decades, together with the 
observations of a State Assemblyman and a journalist 
from New York, both of whom deal closely with the public. 
This reviewer recommends A Bill of No Rights: Attica 
and the American Prison System, by New York State As- 
semblyman Herman Badillo and journalist Milton Haynes, 
as an excellent account of the riot at Attica and the issues 
raised by it. All persons, whether identified with police, 
courts, corrections, or as interested citizens, and most 
particularly, correctional administrators and _ political 
leaders charged with policy decisions, should read this 
captivating and revealing book. 


Florida State University VERNON Fox 


A Critique of the Sentencing Process 


Lawlessness in Sentencing. By Honorable 
Marvin E. Frankel. 41 Cincinnati Law Review 
No. 1, (1972). Pp. 54. Paperback. Reprints avail- 
able for $1.00. 


Judge Marvin E. Frankel is a United States district 
court judge for the Southern District of New York. This 
article, originally given as the University of Cincinnati 
Marx Lectures, contains an analysis of the defects in 
today’s sentencing, a critique of some recent improvements 
such as the indeterminate sentence, and several proposals 
for reform. The judge first focuses upon what he calls 
our “nonsystem” of extravagant powers confided to vari- 
able and essentially unregulated judges, keepers, and pa- 
role officials. He cites the excessive power of individual 
judges and their inadequacy to fairly exercise that power 
as the two most basic evils in our sentencing process. 
Part of this inadequacy is due to the absence of rules 
or guidelines for the sentencing judge and the lack of 
training for sentencing which most judges experience. 
Judge Frankel criticizes the lack of communication in 
the present system which originates when the _ sen- 
tencing judge fails to explain why he has imposed a 
particular sentence, continues in the penal institution, 
and is most pernicious in the “haughty silence” of the 
parole board. 

Starting with the basic premise that the giving of 
reasons helps the decision-maker himself in the effort 
to be fair and rational, Judge Frankel can find no justifi- 
cation for the failure to require that judges give reasons 
for their sentences, especially since they must give reasons 
for their decisions in civil cases. The general rule of no 
appellate review of sentencing, coupled with the wide 
discretion extended to sentencing judges and the absence 
of a requirement that reasons be given, combine to en- 
courage a kind of “lawlessness” in sentencing which 
must be eliminated. Judge Frankel feels that the judge’s 
failure to explain is part of a more pervasive silence 
which extends throughout the correctional system. There 
is very little communication between judges, the parole 
board, and parole officers. It is impossible for the parole 
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board to state precisely why a particular prisoner was 
or was not granted parole. The net result of this pervasive 
silence is an attitude of total cynicism on the part of 
prisoners who feel rightfully that their lives are governed 
by unexplained edict. 

In discussing recent attempts to improve the “non- 
system,” the judge notes that in 1958 Congress attempted 
to minimize the great disparities in Federal sentences 
in providing by statute for sentencing institutes and 
joint councils. Although these institutes have some utility 
and great potential, their present value is overstated. The 
institutes should become significantly broader and deeper, 
perhaps consisting of a month of study and training in 
sentencing for the new judge. Sentencing councils, regu- 
larized discussions about sentences among the judges 
of multijudge district courts, have tended to influence the 
sentencing judge toward a more moderate, shorter sentence 
or probation. Despite the enthusiasm of the participants, 
sentencing councils are not generally used among the 
multijudge Federal Courts. 

The proposed mixed sentencing tribunal, made up of 
the judge, a psychologist, and a sociologist, has never 
been used, despite its obvious potential. Both councils 
and tribunals merit serious consideration because of the 
disparity problem and because of the sheer importance 
of the criminal sentence. Judge Frankel responds to the 
criticism that these concepts could undermine the inde- 
pendence of the trial judge with the assurance that this 
need never happen and the observation that in no other 
area of the law does one man exercise such unrestricted 
power. 

Judge Frankel also makes a comprehensive argument 
for appellate review of sentencing, noting that there is 
a powerful current of opinion sweeping toward this goal. 
On the other hand, he finds fault with indiscriminate 
use of indeterminate sentences with discretionary re- 
lease by the parole board because there are no standards 
to guide the parole board and in fact, no one knows 
why the parole board makes its decision to release or 
not to release. Judge Frankel feels that given the 
present state of our prisons, the indeterminate sen- 
tence is a naive abdication of responsibility to the pre- 
sumed expertise of parole and prison officials who 
lack the means to rehabilitate. Where indeterminate 
sentences with descretionary parole are imposed, the pa- 
role board’s decision should be made according to ex- 
plicit standards and subject to an effective system 
of appeals. Prisoners now serving indeterminate sen- 
tences are faced with a tangible uncertainty as to the 
duration of their sentence. Rage and frustration are 
the natural products of an indeterminate sentence which 
is subject to discretionary prolongation on the basis of 
undefined standards. Judge Frankel concludes that if 
rational criteria were applied,-an indeterminate sentence 
could achieve limited benefits, but at the present time, 
the disadvantages of indeterminancy outweigh its ad- 
vantages. 

In the last part of the article, Judge Frankel proposes 
that there be a legislative prescription of lawful sen- 
tencing purposes and a requirement that the sentencing 
judge state the purpose or purposes underlying each sen- 
tence. Suggested purposes include: deterrence, retribu- 
tion, incapacitation, and reformation. A new code on 
sentencing should clarify sentencing criteria which now 
exist and operate in random and arbitrary fashion. 
Particular factors of mitigation or aggravation should 
be enumerated and where possible, numerical weights or 
ranges could be assigned. In addition, Congress should 
make a judgment implementing sentencing councils, 
mixed sentencing tribunals, and appellate review of sen- 
tences. The classification of a prisoner, which now occurs 
after sentence, should be advanced to become part of the 
presentence report whenever a committed sentence is 
likely. The classification process may suggest a particular 
institution or it may reveal that there is no useful course 
of treatment in available facilities. Judge Frankel dis- 
cusses the drawbacks of each of these procedures, ad- 
mitting that numerous problems are involved, but con- 


cludes that almost anything is better than the void which 
now surrounds the sentencing judge. 

The most important proposal Judge Frankel makes 
is for a National Commission for Sentencing Studies 
and Law Revision which would have actual rule-making 
power subject to Congressional veto. There is a need 
for continual, thorough, prestigious attention to the 
problems of sentencing. The Commission would study 
prisons and parole in addition to sentencing, and would 
take a fresh look at the correctional system from the 
most fundamental level. The Commission would engage 
in a continual examination of sentencing and corrections 
and could innovate and experiment with new concepts 
in the field. The judge emphasizes that the Commission 
must be prestigious, it must be composed of people to 
whom the public will listen. 

Judge Frankel does a thorough job of analyzing the 
evils of the present “nonsystem.” His work is well rea- 
soned and well documented, containing 157 footnotes. It 
is a scholarly, vigorous denunciation of present conditions 
and a concrete proposal for a national body which, at 
best, could do much to promote uniformity and decrease 
disparity in sentencing. At worst, the National Commis- 
sion could become merely another bureaucratic committee 
with an amorphous function and a large budget. A pro- 
vocative challenge has been made, however, and judges 
and corrections personnel can only benefit by reading 
Judge Frankel’s stimulating thoughts. 


Muskegon, Mich. MICHAEL L. ROLF 


Theoretical Perspectives on Crime 


Sociological Aspects of Crime and Delinquency 
By Michael Phillipson. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1971. Pp. 184. $5.25, cloth; $2.75, 
paperback. 


The last decade has witnessed a growing attack by 
some sociologists on the major assumptions, methodologies, 
and kinds of questions that dominate the field of crim- 
inology. This incisive review by Michael Phillipson, a 
sociologist at the University of London, cogently sum- 
marizes the main thrust of this radical critique. 

Central to this indictment is a mounting skepticism 
of these implicit, taken-for-granted assumptions per- 
vading much criminological research and writing: (1) 
There are universal causes of crime which can be dis- 
covered through conventional natural scientific research 
methods. (2) The population can be divided meaningfully 
into two categories, criminal and noncriminal, and the 
causes of criminal acts can be determined by finding 
factors which significantly differentiate these two cate- 
gories. (3) The causes of crime can be located by the 
study of individual criminals and thus the prevention of 
crime can best be achieved by doing something—punish- 
ment, rehabilitation, etc.—to these same individuals. 

Skeptical of the traditional claim to objectivity and 
impartiality, Phillipson argues that by clinging to these 
dubious assumptions criminology remains a biased, highly 
conservative discipline, a handmaiden to those groups 
in political power. This unquestioned acceptance of the 
legal status quo is implicit, he argues, in the massive 
reliance on official crime statistics, which are indices of 
organizational behavior of control agencies rather than 
reliable measures of criminal acts. Pointing to studies 
which emphasize the ubiquitous nature of criminal activ- 
ity, Phillipson asks: “If everybody commits criminal 
acts, can we meaningfully look for the ‘causes’ of 
crime? ... If we are all criminal to a degree, do not 
the key sociological questions concern the processes by 
which a very small group is selected out and given 
the official public label of criminal and the effects of 
such processes?” 

Phillipson rejects as the task of sociology the search for 
“a solution” to the social problems of crime and delin- 
quency. Instead, he argues that criminal and delinquent 
acts are most usefully viewed as part of the more general 
phenomenon of social deviance and should be studied to 
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improve sociological understanding. Building upon the 
theoretical work of symbolic interactionists and phenom- 
enologists, the author emphasizes the need for a nonde- 
terministic, “subjective sociology” aimed at an _ inter- 
pretive understanding of deviance—rather than a 
will-o’-the-wisp pursuit of the causes of crime. In view of 
the cultural and temporal relativity of crime patterns and 
the political conflicts inherent in the creation and enforce- 
ment of modern criminal law, Phillipson calls for an 
abandonment of the search for a universal cause or causes 
of crime, insisting that “crime can only be understood 
through a knowledge of the particular social structure 
and social processes within and through which it occurs.” 

“In other words, crime can only be understood by show- 
ing how intimately it is bound up with the non-criminal 
features of a society. To take crime out of its social 
context and to try to explain it as the product of a 
minority of unfortunate individuals apparently ‘outside’ 
the bounds of conventional society has been a cardinal 
sin of traditional criminology.” 

According to the author, the advantages of studying 
crime in this broader perspective of social deviance—ex- 
tending the range of analysis to cover any situation 
where social norms serve as guides for action—are: (1) 
The researcher avoids the risk of identifying himself 
with the values and interests of powerful, dominant social 
groups, becoming a “servant of social policy,’ rather 
than an objective analyst; (2) a greater recognition of 
the similarity between criminal and other behavior in 
society—searching for the processes which are common 
to the emergence and maintenance of different types of 
social deviance; (3) an increased concern with the pro- 
cesses by which certain acts are defined and labelled 
criminal and the consequences of such processes on the 
individual and society; and (4) an awareness of the 
normality of crime and of the impossibility of eliminating 
crime, thereby suggesting why programs of crime pre- 
vention and control directed at the individual offender are 
doomed to failure. 

To radically alter the pattern of crime in society, 
Phillipson pessimistically implies, would require funda- 
mental and large-scale changes in the social structure. For 
harried public officials looking to sociology to aid in the 
“war against crime,’ such observations may seem of 
little practical value. However, as Phillipson concludes, 
the contribution of sociology to social policy may best 
lie in a clarification of man’s “practical activities” and 
of the dilemmas inherent in more effectively managing 
our crime problems—a not inconsequential contribution. 


St. Lawrence University Stuart L. HILLs 


Social Group Work Revisited 


Social Group Work—A Helping Process. By 
Gisela Konopka. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc. 1972. Second Edition. Pp. 226. 
$7.95. 


This classic work on social group work by Dr. Gisela 
Konopka of the University of Minnesota was first pub- 
lished in 1963. It is good to have this revised and up- 
dated version because no one has written with more 
warmth and sensitivity about the way the small group 
can be used to help people. The book appears in a sharp 
new format which makes it most attractive. Fortunately 
the content has not been changed to any great extent 
and students will still get the benefit of the author’s 
clear and perceptive view of one of social work’s funda- 
mental methods. In fact the new generation of students 
who may not have been acquainted with Dr. Konopka’s 
original volume are fortunate that the revision is now 
available. 

As she reveals in the introduction to this second edition 
she holds to her original broad comprehensive view of 
social group work as a major helping process to be used 
in a wide range of settings. While written from the 
point of vantage of social work, the book should be of 
great value to persons in the fields of education, mental 


health, corrections, and recreation as well. In fact, any- 
one engaged in the helping process can learn much from 
studying the writings of this sensitive humanist who has 
demonstrated in her words and in her practice the sacred 
value of the individual as a person. 

In the first chapter the history of social group work 
is covered with thoroughness and accuracy. While some 
of today’s students may be less inclined to respect history 
as a teacher of great lessons this chapter is indispensable 
for anyone who earnestly wishes to understand social 
group work as it has developed out of the past. The book 
moves on to look at social group work as a part of social 
work. Here readers will find some of the clearest defi- 
nitions ever formulated. For example there can be no 
doubt about what the author means when she says, “Social 
Group Work is a method of social work which helps 
persons to enhance their social functioning through 
purposeful group experiences and to cope more effectively 
with their personal, group, or community problems.” The 
third chapter is a brilliant exposition of theories of man 
and his life cycle underlying social group work. Here 
she shows how the dynamics of the group are deeply 
intertwined with the dynamics of the behavior of each 
individual in the group. The next chapter deals with 
group process theory and after that the value base of 
group work is presented. It would be hard to find a better 
discussion of fundamental values. 

Beginning with chapter 6 the method aspects of social 
group work are considered starting with the establishing 
of objectives for individuals and groups. Dr. Konopka 
calls this diagnosis and while it may be too limiting a 
concept there is much material that goes into the matter 
of broad assessment as to where the group is. The key- 
stone chapter 7 on the helping process, which the author 
calls treatment is rich with examples from real group 
situations. In this chapter we get a real feel for the 
group worker and the importance of skill, insight, and 
training. Chapter 8 summarizes in magnificent fashion 
the principles of social group work in practice. Again 
there is able use of examples as illustrations and detailed 
reference to the literature of the field. As was true in 
the earlier edition chapter 9 takes the reader into an 
exploration of various fields of practice where the social 
group work method is used. Settlements and neighborhood 
centers, youth services, child welfare services, family 
services, services to the aging, medical and psychiatric 
services, corrections, and schools are considered. An ex- 
cellent bibliography and index are included. 

Social Group Work—A Helping Process is a book to 
be read and savored by all who believe deeply in the 
democratic process and in the right of and need for 
each individual to be a participating member of society. 
We are fortunate to have it available again. 


The University of Connecticut HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Halfway to an Opinion 


Uses of Mariiuana. By Solomon H. Snyder. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1972. Pp. 
127. $5.95. 


In Uses of Marijuana, Dr. Snyder has written a service- 
able book. He has attempted and achieved a concise dis- 
cussion of marijuana’s role in early medicine, its uses in 
past history, its behavioral effects on animal and human 
subjects, and its limited dangers. In the final sections of 
his book, he suggests a few potential medical uses of 
marijuana and sketches out the aspects of controversy 
that surround questions of legalization. Dr. Snyder has 
obviously been conscientious to discuss marijuana in a 
calm, sane, unbiased, neutral, objective, impartial manner. 
Careful never to indicate that he endorses the draconian 
policy of prohibition begun under the Federal Marijuana 
Tax Stamp Act of 1937 and carried into state laws 
(frequently with more severe punishments), he alludes 
to the possibility that the official response to marijuana 
users has been an overreaction. On the other hand, he 
has been cautious not to state that scientists have produced 
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sufficient data to warrant a total decriminalization of the 
whole marijuana issue. The author’s inclination, it seems, 
apparently leans in the direction of loosening the iron- 
fisted grip that law enforcement personnel have held over 
the whole spectrum of narcotics, dangerous drugs, and 
cannabis. Yet, Dr. Snyder does not come out and say so. 
Instead, he implies that the striking force we have as- 
sembled to protect the smoker from the physical and 
psychological harm of marijuana has been a legislative 
mistake; and he infers that the scientific data we have 
recently accumulated indicates that a loosening of our 
present public policies of prohibition might have a measure 
of social wisdom. In total he has produced a kind of 
marginal equivocation. Had Dr. Snyder published his 
book after rather than prior to the report of the National 
Commission on Marijuana and Drug Abuse in March 
1972, he may have had the kind of political support to 
state more firmly his implied opinion that marijuana does 
not constitute a public health danger. The hallmark of 
an honest intellectual, I understand, is to make his private 
opinions public. Dr. Snyder, it would seem, chose to shape 
his presentation on marijuana within a framework of 
moderation, careful not to offend proponents on either side 
of the controversy. Violence (even if it is minor) against 
intellectual integrity has been the result. 

Still, the book is serviceable. It would serve the busy 
medical practitioner trying to assuage an _ hysterical 
mother who has found remnants of marijuana in her 
child’s closet. It may even serve the hysterical mother 
herself who believes her child is on a one-way street 
to a living death of addiction. And it would clearly serve 
the child who wants to mobilize an argument to his 
hysterical mother that demonstrates marijuana might 
not be so bad after all. The major benefit of Dr. Snyder’s 
brief book is that it has a friendly, calm, and nonhysterical 
approach to marijuana. But for the more serious students 
of cannabis, may I suggest Lester Grinspoon’s Marijuana 
Reconsidered or John Kaplan’s Marijuana—The New 
Prohibition. 

Brandeis University HARVEY W. FELDMAN, PH.D. 


Boydian Theories on Group Work Methodology 


Play and Game Theory in Group Work: A 
Collection of Papers. By Neva Leona Boyd. Edited 
by Paul Simon. Chicago: The University of Illi- 
nois at Chicago Circle, 1971. Pp. 262. $2.75. 


Reading the collected papers of Neva L. Boyd is an 
educative and thought-provoking experience which is 
enhanced by the editing and editorial comments of Paul 
Simon. 

Neva Boyd, who lived from 1876-1963, was a pioneer 
in her field. For example it was 25 years after she first 
began teaching and writing about methods of working 
with groups that the National Conference of Social Work 
created a section on social group work. Miss Boyd was 
an active participant in this effort and_in that same 
year of 1935 she presented a paper at the National forum 
which marked the beginning of a Group Work Section. 

It is significant from a philosophical and_ historical 
point of view to be aware of how many of Miss Boyd’s 
concepts related to game and play theory are now re- 
flected in the literature and in practice within some- 
what more formalized models and disciplines of group 
work methodology. Miss Boyd saw “social education” 
as the therapeutic goal to be derived from group ex- 
periences. She said that a game is a social pattern 
in itself; and that it is a replica of social organi- 
zation yet restricted in time and space. It is for this 
reason that Miss Boyd finds the discipline of acting con- 
sistently within a frame of reference in play identified 
with all intelligent problem solving. She elaborates on 
this method of problem solving by developing categories 
of group relations which offer the potential for moving 
from groups that require little cooperation to those that 
do necessitate a high degree of cooperative activity, inter- 
dependency, and integration. It was Miss Boyd’s con- 
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tention that special rewards of prizes detracted from, 
or actually distorted the nature and meaning of the group 
experience. Although she conceded that competition is 
inevitable, she never waivered from her feeling that the 
satisfactions involved should come from playing well 
rather than from receiving extraneous rewards. Miss 
Boyd said that to play is to transport oneself psycho- 
logically into an imaginatively set up situation and to 
act consistently within it, simply for the intrinsic satis- 
faction one has in playing. She hastens to add that with 
adequate leadership spontaneity is not sacrificed and the 
structure for problem solving is maintained while an 
organism as a whole value is experienced. Miss Boyd 
felt that play experienced in this way involves social 
values as does no other behavior. 

Miss Boyd’s early work in the settlement movement led 
to her development of play theory which stressed the im- 
portance and significance of adult leadership in play. Her 
philosophy encompassed the concept of a systematic direc- 
tion aimed at facilitating the socialization process, some- 
thing which she felt could not be left just to the family or 
to chance, either for the well balanced or disturbed child. 
She also believed that working successfully with a group 
could only be accomplished by professional leadership 
rather than with the help of indigenous leaders whom she 
saw as tending to disintegrate a group and destroy its uni- 
tary function. During the early forties advocates of a 
number of national youth serving agencies supported 
methods utilizing key persons or indigenous leaders and 
Miss Boyd took strong exception to such procedures. She 
wrote with conviction and consistently, and often repeti- 
tively, made her views infinitely clear. She did not have 
tolerance for other than the group method. Consequently 
she did not believe there were therapeutic gains to be de- 
rived from individual treatment, a view which was criti- 
cized by skeptical colleagues then as well as now. However, 
as a pioneer in her field Miss Boyd had to be courageous 
in order to establish her professional position, and there 
is no question but what she was ahead of her times. 

I find her contribution to the literature valuable, there- 
fore, for what she did believe in and contributed to 
group work methodology rather than what she did not 
believe in, i.e., her dismissal of the concomitant value of 
individual treatment. We can still learn from the Boydian 
theory of play, as utilized through the medium of games, 
dances, songs, drama, sports, and some of the arts, and 
will no doubt continue to incorporate salient features 
of it into our present-day thinking and eclectic approach 
to the practice of group work. 


San Rafael, Calif. JANET W. WEST 


Brevity and Excellence in a Management 
Manual for Volunteer Programs 


Recruiting, Training and Motivating Volunteer 
Workers. By Arthur R. Pell. New York: Pilot 
Books, 1972. Pp. 63. $2.50. 


This booklet fills two great needs for planners and 
implementers of volunteer programs. It is succinct and 
it is an expert presentation of the management profes- 
sional’s viewpoint. 

As for brevity, the problem today is the vastness and 
complexity of volunteer program resource material, not 
the lack of it. Professor Pell admirably compresses the 
gist of it in one handy booklet. For example, he com- 
municates lucidly in a dozen lines or less the essentials 
of important topics such as a job description for a volun- 
teer coordinator, suggestions for putting an applicant 
at ease, rules for reprimanding volunteers, and rules 
for listening. Naturally, this tends to leave the reader 
wanting more, especially in the excellent secticns on inter- 
viewing volunteers and leadership. Moreover, some topics 
of frontier interest are essentially not covered, e.g., in- 
service training for volunteers, orienting staff to volun- 
teers, and evaluating programs. Nevertheless, this 
booklet covers an astonishing range with pertinency in 
every paragraph, specific and practical guidelines. 
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The author is professor of personnel and _ business 
management at New York University. He has also worked 
extensively with volunteers and is fully aware of the 
adaptations of management principles required when 
these are applied to volunteer programs. Management 
is a sorely needed emphasis in correctional volunteer 
programs, for, from a near-unanimous recognition that 
a principle contribution of the volunteer is warmth and 
concern, too many have gone on to assume that a volun- 
teer program can be run solely on charisma, sentiment, 
and slogans. Possibly in a few places, the personnel- 
management emphasis has to be adapted by the reader, 
e.g., the section on personality evaluation for volunteers, 
and the bibliography, which might well include a few 
volunteer-oriented titles along with the personnel ones. 

But generally, the presentation is lucid and relevant 
to any volunteer program; it suffers very little for not 
having been written specifically for the criminal justice 
system. 

This is recommended reading for: (1) Top decision- 
makers, even if they do not directly operate volunteer 
programs, that they may better understand the program- 
support commitments necessary on their part; (2) be- 
ginning volunteer coordinators; and (3) advanced co- 
ordinators as a healthy reminder of basic principles. 

Physically the booklet is portable; content-wise it makes 
you want to carry it around with you. It can be read 
in 45 minutes and studied for months. The reviewer sug- 
gests you do both. 


Boulder, Colo. IvAN H. SCHEIER 


Analysis of Authority 


Authority and Social Work: Concept and Use. 
Edited by Shandar A. Yelaja. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1971. Pp. 309. $3.50. 

Although intended primarily as a text for students 
of social work, this volume of collected writings is a 
“must” for the correctional practitioner and student. It 
should be on the shelf of every probation officer’s library. 

This book will be especially useful to those treatment- 
oriented persons who feel uncomfortable or ambivalent 
in their use of authority—those individuals who see the 
use of authority as a violation of the client’s rights to 
self-determination. In his introduction the author states, 
“hopefully, an intellectual awareness will lead to self- 
awareness and self-understanding about authority and 
its function as a dynamic in professional social work 
practice.’ A reading of this book will greatly expand 
one’s concept of authority. 

There is no doubt that this volume will be widely 
read. It is well planned and thought out so that the 
sections build upon each other. This book will be very 
welcome to social work educators as well as other pro- 
fessional disciplines. It is the only collection of essays on 
the subject of authority and therefore fills a gap in the 
literature. 

The volume is divided into five parts: philosophical 
concepts of authority; formulations of theory about 
authority; the concept of authority in social work; author- 
ity in social work: basic issues; and the use of authority 
in social work practice. 

The fields of social work practice related to are: Public 
Welfare, Probation and Parole, Child Protective Services, 
Mental Health, Geriatrics, Rehabilitation, and Correctional 
Administration. The two primary methods used to de- 
scribe authority are social casework and group work. 

The philosophical section is heavy reading yet provides 
the reader with a penetrating, comprehensive, and pro- 
vocative analysis of the subject. Carl J. Friedrich in his 
essay on “Authority, Reason, and Discretion” makes an 
unusually astute observation when he states that “when 
a person possesses the capacity to act in such a way 
that his communications concerning his actions possess by 
implication the potentialities of being supported by effec- 
tive reasoning he would appear to be eminently suited 
to occupy a position of discretionary power.” 


In the “theory of authority” section, the author pre- 
sents five major organizational theories for understanding 
authority. These essays include the formulations of 
Chester I. Barnard, Max Weber, Robert V. Presthus, 
Edith M. Tufts, and Dale G. Hardman. The author 
suggests to the reader that hopefully after reading these 
theories he may develop his own theory of authority based 
on an integration of the theories presented. This is a 
creative suggestion but will require some deep thinking. 

Dale G. Hardman in his article on “authority in case- 
work—a bread and butter theory” gets into the “nitty- 
gritty” of dealing with authority problems in a treatment 
relationship. This article incorporates basic social work 
principles. Two articles by Elliot Studt are well con- 
ceptualized and range broadly viewing organizational 
structure, community, criminal justice system, and social 
welfare facilities yet always relating back to the case- 
work function and the effect on the individual person. 

Articles on the “major dilemmas of the social worker 
in probation and parole,” and “the authority in the cor- 
rectional process” will also be of special interest to 
probation officers. 

In all, this volume is a very comprehensive discussion 
of authority from a number of viewpoints and on many 
different levels. It can be used for professional and in- 
service training. It will not only benefit persons in cor- 
rections but anyone engaged in the process of enabling 
people to grow and develop their potentialities. Most of 
all, it will help to create an awareness of how we use 
authority and the consequence of its use in achieving 
desired goals. 


University of Illinois HARVEY TREGER 


Volunteers in the Court System 


First Offender: A Volunteer Program for 
Youth in Trouble With the Law. By Joe Alex 
Morris. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1970. Pp. 
214. $2.95. 


First Offender is the story of a very significant move- 
ment in American corrections: the growing participation 
of the citizen volunteer in the rehabilitation of the of- 
fender. The basis for the movement is the fact that 
corrections always was a community responsibility until 
the 18th century, when citizens relinquished authority 
in favor of correctional experts. The experts, their insti- 
tutions, and the offenders, of course, became artificially 
disconnected from the rest of the community to the detri- 
ment of all of us. Now the slow road back to community 
corrections has begun through the use of volunteers, the 
majority of whom are associated with juvenile probation 
departments. That road was partially paved for us be- 
ginning in 1960 by the efforts of a juvenile court judge 
from Royal Oak, Michigan, Keith J. Leenhouts. He initi- 
ated the successful Volunteers in Probation, Inc., which 
this book is all about. 

Volunteers in Probation is a program through which 
the citizen, working in cooperation with the professional 
probation staff, provides individualized support, assist- 
ance, encouragement, and guidance to offenders which 
could never be given in sufficient quantity by a limited 
professional staff. The idea, which has spread through 
the National Information Center on Volunteers in Courts 
(from Boulder, Colorado) as well as through the Royal 
Oak group, is now implemented in over 2,000 courts in 
the United States. Its success in keeping young people 
out of prison, keeping recidivism rates down, and de- 
creasing “delinquency proneness,”’ has been thoroughly 
documented in several extensive studies conducted from 
1965 to the present. 

Hopefully, similar programs will eventually be found 
in every court and correctional agency, and it seems to 
be the intention of the book to spread the idea. However, 
if the reader hopes to find solid clues on how to start a 
program, he will have considerable difficulty with this 
book. Facts about the Royal Oak program are so widely 
dispersed through unnecessary verbiage that only the 
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most dedicated souls will persist in the search. The book 
is full of generalizations such as “shortly” or “eventually” 
so that it is extremely difficult to decide what took how 
long or when a development actually occurred. At one 
point we are told that 24 different treatment techniques 
were available to the offenders in Royal Oak, but we 
never find out what they were or how and when they 
came about. There is no orderly sense of progression 
from one stage to another, but rather a series of crises 
which somehow were resolved. One also finds vague 
statements like “Of course there were failures” or 
“Occasionally things went wrong” but only once are 
we told the details of a failure. Yet, information about 
the problems and failures is vital to anyone attempting 
to begin a program. 

After coen up to page 101, we finally get some de- 
tails about how the program functioned; by page 150 
we find five general suggestions for those starting a 
similar program; not until page 183—near the end of 
the book—are we given a concise description of an orderly 
developed volunteer program, and that one was in Boulder, 
Colorado, one developed quite independently of the Royal 
Oak group. The National Information Center at Boulder 
has also done considerable research and produced volumes 
of excellent guiding materials for anyone who wishes to 
start such a program, though the book tells us that there 
are no firm guidelines. 

In addition to trying to describe a particular program, 
this book also tries to be a biography of Judge Leenhouts. 
In the process, the reader is wearied of hearing the 
Judge’s every thought, every emotion, and every word, 
since we are given entirely too much that is not worth 
hearing. By occasionally telling us that “Judge Leenhouts 
didn’t know anything about” certain social problems, 
the author unintentionally creates the picture of a blund- 
erer who was fortunate enough to have a few very 
competent friends. One would like to believe that this 
impression is faulty. 

The greatest weakness of the book is its attempt to 
be all things to all men. Unhappily, the result is a con- 
glomerate which sounds more like a public relations re- 
lease for the judge than a book about a good program. 
The author, who has had the experience of seven previous 
books, should have done greater justice both to the judge 
and to an excellent idea. Unfortunately, he has given us 
a very dull treatment of one of the most important move- 
ments in American corrections today. 


Cambridge, Mass. MariE T. BUCKLEY 


Scandinavian Criminology 


Scandinavian Studies in Criminology. Volume 
3. Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 1971. Pp. 149. 
Bound. N.Kr.52.00. $8.70. 


This is one in a series of volumes which present the 
thinking and research of Scandinavian criminologists who 
have for many years been associated in a common re- 
search council. In this volume there are contributions from 
four Finnish, two Norwegian, and two Danish crimino- 
logists. It closes with an admirable critical survey by 
Nils Christie, editor of the book, of Scandinavian crimino- 
logical research during the 1970’s, ending with a thought- 
ful appraisal of the function of the criminologist in 
modern society. 

A comparative study by Preben Wolf on the effect of 
“development” characterized by increasing industriali- 
zation, urbanization, wealth, technology, etc., on crime 
trends in 25 countries, as reflected in statistics on crimes 
known to the police, especially homicides and thefts, 
since 1962, concludes that rates of serious crimes have 
risen, dominated by property offenses, but that homicide 
rates have dropped. Wolf admits that the conclusion rests 
on very crude data, even though it corroborates what is 
generally known. 

Two studies are concerned with alcohol. The one by 
Klaus Miakeli on alcohol consumption in Finland is 
interesting but hardly criminological. The other, by Salme 


Ahlstrém-Laakso, sought the reasons for the fact that 
arrests for drunkenness were on the average 10 times 
higher in Helsinki than in Copenhagen in recent years, 
although the frequency of drunkenness was only slightly 
greater in Helsinki. She discovered that Finnish law was 
more severe and extensive, causing the criteria governing 
arrest to be substantially different in the two cities. 
Consumption of strong spirits was higher in Helsinki; 
the Danes were mostly beer drinkers. In Copenhagen 
arrests could only be made in the open, not inside 
premises; such shelter from the police did not exist in 
Helsinki. Furthermore, drinking in Helsinki occurred 
mostly in open places, like parks, increasing the risk 
of arrest. The study should be read by all interpreters 
of comparative criminal statistics. 

The growing concern with drug abuse, especially in- 
volving marihuana, is evident in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Two studies deal with the problem. Karin Berntsen 
reports on an‘experiment with young drug users in Copen- 
hagen, who were offered a program of “treatment” to 
assist them in breaking the habit. The article describes 
in commendable detail the establishment and operation 
of a day center and a hostel for this clientele, supple- 
mented by brief “detoxification” stays in rural environ- 
ments. Her unvarnished account of the  vexations, 
setbacks, and the nature of their clients is graphic and 
illuminating. Anyone involved in the organization of 
similar ventures would profit from reading it. 

Sverre Brun-Gulbrandsen wanted to know what Nor- 
wegians knew about drugs, especially marihuana and LSD, 
and how they felt about them. A questionnaire designed 
to elicit that information was administered to a repre- 
sentative sample (2003) of adult males. The mass media 
had for years been harping on the dangers of these drugs 
and the harsh criminal statutes threatening those having 
anything to do with them. That “campaign” must have 
been very effective, for nearly all respondents thought 
that such drugs should be prohibited and rated them 
as more dangerous than other drugs—some equally 
dangerous—and stimulants. The campaign had succeeded 
in creating strong mental barriers in the population 
against drug use, even though relatively few had had 
any personal experience with it. The author raised the 
question of whether extreme punishments for mild narcotic 
misdemeanors might not be counter-productive in the 
long run by stigmatizing the offenders. 

he two remaining articles are “think pieces.” Inkeri 
Anttila, discussing conservative and radical criminal 
policy in the Nordic countries, believes that the “treatment 
ideology” governing current penal thought and practice 
is a threat to human rights. Its failure to produce con- 
formity in those treated magnifies the injustice of strict 
or prolonged “treatment” disproportionate to the serious- 
ness of a crime. New ways of social control are needed, 
such as legalizing some conduct now branded as criminal 
and transferring control of some offenders to nonpenal 
agencies. Policy-oriented research is, therefore, more 
needed than the causation research which has promoted 
the treatment ideology. 

Patrik Tornudd continues that argument in writing 
about the futility of the search for the causes of crime. 
It does not assist in decision-making. Crime is a normal 
phenomenon. Social policy should aim to contain it within 
limits of tolerance. Research must clarify these limits. 
“Future-oriented” criminologists must test the potential 
of various instruments of social control and thus increase 
the utility of their researches. 


Gilmanton, N.H. THORSTEN SELLIN 


Reports Received 


Adult Offenders in the Community Residential Treat- 
ment Program. The Bureau of Rehabilitation of the 
National Capital Area, 666 Eleventh Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 1972. Pp. 30. This report presents a 
statistical analysis of 211 men who were released from 
the Bureau’s residential treatment program between 


January 1 and July 31, 1971. The tabulated data are 
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divided into three major sections: background of the 
residents, their inprogram performances, and their early 
adjustment after release to the community. 

Behavior During the First Year in Prison. Department 
of Corrections, Research Division, Sacramento, Calif., 
March 1972. Research Report No. 43, March 1972. Pp. 
125. This report is the third in a series of indepth studies 
of the behavior of 500 male felon inmates during their 
first year in prison. It explores the possibility of predic- 
tive behavior from recorded background characteristics. 
After meticulous analyses of scores of characteristics, 
the study concludes that the attempt to develop a scale 
to identify which men were likely to incur no disciplinary 
actions was not successful. 

Checking It All Out. Division of Corrections, Bureau 
of Planning, Development, and Research, Madison, Wis., 
March 1972. Pp. 22. In preparation for the establishment 
of a computer-based information system, the Division 
of Corrections decided to investigate the reliability and 
validity of specific admission data from Wisconsin adult 
correctional institutions. This report deals with general 
reliability of data on admission forms, specifically items 
of plea and sentence, age, sex, race, marital status, and 
offense. 

Crime and Justice: American Style. National Institute 
of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Crime and De- 
linquency, 5600 Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md., 1971. Pp. 
266. This monograph was prepared by Professor Clarence 
Schrag, University of Washington. It presents the re- 
sults of a literature search on crime and justice in 
American society. The material is organized in three 
major areas: Perspectives—correctional ideology and 
criminological theories; procedures—law enforcement, 
adjudication and the courts, corrections and the com- 
munity; and prospectus—changing the change agents. 

Criminal Statistics. National Institute of Mental Health, 
Center for Studies of Crime and Delinquency, 5600 
Fishers Lane, Rockville, Md., 1972. Pp. 27. As one of 
a series of literature reviews and evaluation discussions 
of topics in the area of crime and delinquency, this mono- 
graph is concerned with a discussion of the present state 
of the art of collecting and interpreting crime statistics. 

Delinquency Causes and Remedies. California Youth 
Authority, 714 P Street, Sacramento, Calif., Research 
Report No. 61, February 1972. Pp. 163. The subtitle to 
this report is “the working assumptions of California 
Youth Authority staff.” The report is an analysis of a 
questionnaire survey of 595 randomly selected CYA staff 
to understand the assumptions which staff employ in 
dealing with delinquents. Staff were rated on two broad 
dimensions of cause perception: perception of cause in 
family-personal pathology and perception of causes in 
problems in larger social systems. 

Due Process in Child Protective Proceedings. The 
American Humane Association, Denver, Colo., 1972. Pp. 
24. The implications of recent Supreme Court decisions 
with respect to due process in the juvenile courts as 
they relate to neglect proceedings are discussed in this 
publication. The article is a reprint from the Cumberland- 
Samford Law Review, Fall 1971, Birmingham, Ala. 

Juvenile Court Statistics 1970. U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, Washington, D. C., January 1972. Pp. 19. Sim- 
ilar to reports of previous years, 1970 showed an in- 
crease of 6 percent in delinquency cases over the previous 
year as compared to an increase in the child population 
aged 10 through 17 of only 2 percent. Other details are 
provided in summary statistical tables. 

Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and Control Act of 
1968. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Social and Rehabilitation Service, Washington, D.C., 
1972. Pp. 88. This publication lists summaries of grants 
made by the Youth Development and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Administration for the fiscal year 1971. All 
grantees are listed alphabetically by state. A total of 
251 programs throughout the country received over $14 
million for antidelinquency activities. 


A National Symposium on Child Abuse. The American 
Humane Association, Denver, Colo., 1972. Pp. 72. This 
report contains a collection of papers presented at a 
national meeting to explore the problems of child abuse 
and sexual exploitations of children. The specific topics 
are grouped under three general areas: medical aspects 
of child abuse, protection service aspects of child abuse, 
and legal aspects of child abuse. 

Parole-Corrections Project. American Correctional As- 
sociation, 4321 Hartwick Road, College Park, Md., Re- 
source Document, No. 1, Parole, May 1972, pp. 209; 
Resource Document No. 2, Proceedings, National Work- 
shop of Corrections and Parole Administration, February 
1972, pp. 136. The resource document on parole contains 
a summary analysis of parole statutes and pratices of 
the 53 jurisdictions, in addition to a chapter on the high- 
lights of the parole process. Resource Document No. 2 
covers the proceedings of a national workshop and in- 
cludes summaries of workshop discussions and the formal 
papers presented at general sessions. 

Programs in Criminal Justice Reform. Vera Institute 
of Justice, 30 East 39 Street, New York, N.Y., May 
1972. Pp. 192. Commemorating 10 years of work by the 
Vera Institute of Justice towards criminal justice reform, 
this report describes the Manhattan Bail Project, Vera’s 
first undertaking, and other demonstration projects de- 
signed to intervene at various points in the criminal 
justice process. 

Today’s VD Control Problem 1972. American Social 
Health Association, 1740 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 1972. 
Pp. 60. The data presented in this report indicate that re- 
ported infectious syphilis cases are increasing at a rate 
greater than last year and that reported gonorrhea cases 
are also continuing to increase. The report also notes pro- 
gress in expanded programs at the Federal and state lev- 
els to combat these trends and lists other recommendations 
to strengthen the programs of prevention, research, pub- 
lic education, and treatment. 

The Use of Social Workers in a Public Defenders Office. 
Office of the Public Defender, 230 East Gish Road, San 
Jose, Calif., February 1972. Pp. 129. The purpose of the 
study project published in this report was to test the 
recommendation that defense attorneys should develop 
and submit rehabilitative sentencing alternatives to the 
court on behalf of their clients. The research report was 
prepared by Professor Michael S. Wald of Stanford Uni- 
versity Law School. 

Youth Service Bureaus in California. California Youth 
Authority, 714 P Street, Sacramento, Calif., Progress 
Report Number 3, January 1972. Pp. 126. This evaluative 
report covers the developmental period of the nine youth 
service bureaus through June 1971. The primary objec- 
tives of the evaluation are to determine: if youth service 
bureaus can divert a significant number of youth from 
the criminal justice system; if the bureaus can coordinate 
existing community services; and if delinquency is re- 
duced in selected project areas. 


Books Received 


A Bill of No Rights: Attica and the American Prison 
System. By Herman Badillo and Milton Haynes. New 
York: Outerbridge and Lazard, Inc., 1972. Pp. 190. $6.95. 

Capital Punishment. Edited by James A. McCafferty. 
Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 1972. Pp. 273. $7.95 
(cloth) ; $2.95 (paper). 

Collective Violence. Edited by James F. Short, Jr., and 
Marvin E. Wolfgang. Chicago: Aldine-Atherton, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 387. $12.50. 

Criminal Justice and Law Enforcement: Cases. By 
Paul B. Weston. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1972. Pp. 185. $5.95. 

Criminal Life: Views From the Inside. Edited by David 
M. Petersen and Marcello Truzzi. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 228. $6.95. 

The Defences of the Weak: A Sociological Study of 


aS 


a Norwegian Correctional Institution. By Thomas Mathei- 
sen. New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1972. Pp. 
259. $2.50 (paper). 

Effective Groupwork: An Introduction to Principle and 
Method. By Alan F. Klein. New York: Association Press, 
1972. Pp. 384. $9.95. 

Juvenile Delinquency: A Book of Readings, Second 
Edition. Edited by Rose Giallombardo. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., Publishers, 1972. Pp. 613. $10.95. 

Parole: Origins, Development, Current Practices and 
Statutes. By William Parker. College Park, Md.: Ameri- 
can Correctional Association, 1972. Pp. 209. $2.00. 

Police and the Criminal Law (with Instructor’s 
Manual). By Edward Eldefonso, Alan R. Coffey, and 
James Sullivan. Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1972. Pp. 238. $8.95. 
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The Prison of Unemployment: Manpower Programs for 
Offenders. By Robert Taggart III. Baltimore: The John 
Hopkins Press, 1972. Pp. 116. $2.50 (paper). 


Proceedings: The National Workshop of Corrections 
and Parole Administration, February 1972, New Orleans, 
La. College Park, Md.: American Correctional Associ- 
ation, 1972. Pp. 136. $2.00. 


Readings in Criminology and Penology, Second Edition. 
By David Dressler. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. Pp. 743. 


Social Workers at Work: An Introduction to Social 
Work Practice. Edited by Tony Tripodi, Phillip Fellin, 
Irwin Epstein, Roger Lind. Itasca, Ill.: F.E. Peacock 
Publishers, Inc., 1972. Pp. 254. $4.75 (paper). 

Youth Problems and Law Enforcement. By Edward 


Eldefonso. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1972. Pp. 128. $7.25. 


News From the Field 


Chief Justice Scores Need 
For More Probation Officers 


The following is an excerpt from Chief Justice Burger’s 
Report on the Federal Judiciary delivered to the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at San Francisco on August 14: 

“In the federal system we have 640 probation officers. 
Some of these officers have caseloads from 150 to 300 
cases as against a recommended figure of 35. By any 
rational measurement, we ought to have more than double 
the number of probation officers now available. In retro- 
spect we acted far too timidly when we asked Congress 
for 348 additional officers this year. The House has ap- 
proved 100 and the Senate has approved 236; the result 
awaits the compromise that will be reached in the con- 
ference committee. I repeat we should have asked for 
650 more—I regret that we did not do so. 

“This is a crucial area of need. From discussions with 
many district judges, I have learned that in close cases 
on the question of probation, convicted persons are some- 
times being sentenced to prison because the sentencing 
judge knows that the shortage of probation officers makes 
it impossible to give the close supervision required to 
those released. If we have learned anything about the 
correctional process, it is that many of the people sent 
to prisons would have had better prospects of being re- 
stored to useful life if they were placed on probation 
under close professional supervision, rather than confined. 
Laying aside all compassionate and humanitarian con- 
siderations, we see that a probationer can be given close 
supervision for less than one-tenth of what it costs to 
keep that same person in prison. : ; 

“I urge the Association to give a very high priority 
to persuading Congress to provide adequate probation 
and parole personnel.” 


AU Sponsors Institutes 


For Justice Leadership 


The Institutes for Justice Leadership of the American 
University is a new series of institutes for justice agency 
leaders and staff. These institutes may be taken on a 
noncredit basis, or for credit towards a bachelor or 
master of science degree in the administration of justice. 
The next four institutes in this series are: 

The Institute of Correction Administration.—Director: 
William Hemple. September 29-October 27, 1972. Six 
credits. $575.00. . . . An intensive review of the basic 
principles and latest innovations in offender treatment, 
organizational dynamics, and correctional administration. 


Advanced Institute of Correctional Administration: 
Community Corrections.—October 30-November 10, 1972. 
Director: M. Robert Montilla. Three credits. $325.00. 
. .. The planning, administration, finances and politics 
of the emerging art of community corrections, including 
halfway houses, work-release, treatment, probation and 
parole. 

The Institute for Leadership and Organizational De- 
velopment.—Director: Ronald I. Weiner. January 9-14, 
1973. Three credits. $325.00. . . . Understanding the be- 
havior of individuals over whom justice officials exercise 
authority—using psychodrama and action method tech- 
niques. 

The Institute for Criminal Justice Management and 
Planning.—Director. Arnold S. Trebach. Three credits. 
January 20-February 9, 1973. $325.00. ... A concentrated 
survey of the field of the administration of justice, com- 
prehensive criminal justice planning, and the science of 
management and evaluation as applied to these matters. 
Of particular relevance to the staffs of state planning 
agencies. 

Inquiries should be directed to Arnold S. Trebach, 
Chairman, Institutes for Justice Leadership, or to any 
individual institute director at the Center for the Admin- 
istration of Justice, The American University, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20016. 


Sanford Bates, First 
Prisons Director, Dies 


Sanford Bates, 88, first director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, died September 8 in Trenton, N.J. 

Born in Boston, Massachusetts, he received an LL.B 
degree (cum laude) from Northeastern University and 
was a practicing lawyer in Boston from 1906 to 1919 
when he became first commissioner of correction for the 
State of Massachusetts. 

In 1929 Bates left Massachusetts to become superin- 
tendent of the five Federal prisons then in existence and 
in 1930 became first director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, which post he held until 1937. Returning to state 
prison systems, he worked for New York as parole com- 
missioner and later for New Jersey as commissioner of 
institutions and agencies. For many years, commencing 
in 1940, he served as president of Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc. Since 1954, he had been a correction consultant 
to state, municipal, and Federal agencies. 

Bates was a contributor to FEDERAL PROBATION and for 
many years served as a member of its advisory committee. 
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102nd Congress of 
Correction Held 


The 102nd Congress of Correction, sponsored by the 
American Correctional Association, was held August 20 
to 25 at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Twelve 
hundred persons of various professions—all concerned 
with prisoner rehabilitation—attended the opening session 


Sunday evening at which Governor of Pennsylvania 
Milton J. Shapp was guest speaker. 
In his presidential address delivered the following 


morning Maurice H. Sigler, chairman of the U.S. Board 
of Parole, charged all present with the responsibility 
of restoring confidence in corrections. In a time of acceler- 
ating change corrections personnel also must change, he 
affirmed, primarily in attitudes toward (1) courts (judi- 
cial review); (2) lawyers (corrections agencies should 
employ legal advisors); (3) the media (reporters should 
be allowed to see offenders to be better able to separate 
fact from fiction); and (4) the public (rehabilitation is 
also their responsibility). 

Sigler added that the ACA itself should change its 
old, prison-oriented philosophy and, in this connection, 
mentioned that the Association’s Reorganization Com- 
mittee had spent the last 18 months redrafting a new 
constitution. The ACA, in conjunction with the courts, 


lawyers, and media, can make corrections the strong 
service it should be, he concluded. 
Justice Department Reports 
On Serious Crime in Nation 
Attorney General Richard G. Kleindienst announced 


in August that serious crime in the Nation during 1971 
registered the smallest rate of increase in 6 years—7 per- 
cent. It marked the third consecutive year that a tapering 
off has been reported in the growth of crime. He said 
this trend was further underscored by the report for 
the first quarter of 1972 which showed that crime had 
increased by only 1 percent over the same period in 1971, 
making it the smallest increase in 11 years. 

The Attorney General noted that 54 of the Nation’s 
largest cities reported actual reductions in serious crime 
in 1971, compared to 22 which saw decreases in 1970 and 
17 in 1969. Eighty cities recorded decreases in the first 
quarter of 1972. 

In making the announcement, Kleindienst said: “We 
are encouraged by the trends we are seeing, but crime is 
still increasing. This is a matter that must continue to 
be of foremost concern to law enforcement agencies at 
all levels of government.” Serious crime in large core 
cities—those with populations in excess of 250,000 resi- 
dents, increased 2 percent last year, compared to increases 
of 6 percent in 1970, 9 percent in 1969, and 18 percent 
in 1968. 

The statistics are contained in the FBI’s annual Uni- 
form Crime Reports, released by Acting FBI Director 
L. Patrick Gray, III. 


Sigler Named Chairman 


Of U.S. Parole Board 


Maurice H. Sigler, member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
since August 1971, was named chairman of the Board 
effective July 1. He succeeds George J. Reed who resigned 
from the post because of ill health and who remains on 
the Board as a member. 

At the time of his appointment to the Parole Board 
Sigler had been director of the Division of Corrections 
for the State of Nebraska for 4 years. His correctional 
experience dates back to 1939 when he entered the Federal 
prison service. From 1946 to 1952 he was a correctional 
supervisor at Seagoville and for the next 15 years he 
served as warden in Florida and Nebraska state insti- 
tutions. 

Sigler is immediate past president of the American 
Correctional Association. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Eleanor T. Glueck, Crime and 
Delinquency Researcher, Dies 


Eleanor Tournoff Glueck, who with her husband Sheldon 
Glueck conducted pioneering studies at Harvard Law 
School in crime and delinquency, died September 25. She 
was 74. 

The Gluecks’ Social Prediction Tables attempted to 
identify potential delinquents at the age of 6. Later they 
endeavored to identify potential delinquents at the age 
of 2 and 3. Their 1950 study, Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Which took 10 years to compile, is a comparison 
of 500 delinquent and 500 nondelinquent boys. Delinquents 
and Nondeliiquents in Perspective was a 15-year follow- 
up of those studied in Unraveling. 

Mrs. Glueck retired in 1964 as research associate in 
criminology at Harvard Law School after 36 years on 
the staff, but continued active research after retirement. 


She is survived by her husband and a _ brother, Dr. 
Arthur S.W. Tournoff. 
Dr. Lloyd W. McCorkle 
Joins John Jay Faculty 

Dr. Lloyd W. McCorkle, who retired last year as New 
Jersey’s commissioner of institutions and agencies after 


a career in penology spanning more than two decades, 
has accepted appointment as professor of correctional 
administration at John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
of the City University of New York. 

Professor McCorkle, just returned from a year as 
visiting professor of criminology and penology in Japan 
and the Philippines, will offer two courses in the Fall 
term commencing September 11th: The Institutional 
Treatment of the Offender, and Correctional Adminis- 
tration. Most of his students will be employees of the 
New York City Department of Corrections but there will 
also be a number from the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
the New York State Department of Correctional Services, 
and the county jail systems in the Metropolitan area. 
Dr. McCorkle has also been designated co-chairman for 
the Fourth Annual John Jay Institute on Criminal 
Justice and Corrections to be held at the New York City 
Police Academy on November 13th. 


Drug-Abuse Research Instrument 


Inventory Formed in Cambridge 


An Inventory of Drug-Abuse Research Instruments 
(similar to the Research Reference Files in Alcoholism 
maintained by Ralph Connor, Eastern Washington State 
College, Cheney, Washington) has been formed. Those 
using such instruments are invited to submit a copy of 
them, as well as pertinent bibliographies and citations 
of relevant references (articles, reports, and books), for 
notice in the Inventory. 

The Inventory serves as an archival source for the 
collection, storage, duplication, and issuance of pertinent 
research instruments and related material (e.g., bibli- 
ographies) to aid in drug-abuse research and in the de- 
velopment of more such instruments. A copy of the In- 
ventory will be sent to those who do submit such material. 
Others will be sent a copy of the Inventory upon written 
or telephoned request. 

Requests for instruments contained in the Inventory 
will be promptly filled. The Inventory is now more than 
2 years old, and includes some 80 items in the areas of: 
attitudes, access and extent, measurement of subjective 
effects of drugs, differentiation of abusers, education and 
knowledge, and program-related evaluation. The Drug- 
Abuse Research Instrument Inventory is located at 133 
Mt. Auburn Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 


Greatness and goodness are not 
means, but ends!—Coleridge 
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Administrative Conference Recommends 
Changes in Parole Board Procedure 


At its annual meeting held in Washington recently, the 
Administrative Conference of the United States, an ad- 
visory body created by Congress to study the efficiency, 
adequacy, and fairness of the administrative procedure 
used by government agencies, unanimously approved a 
recommendation by its Committee on Informal Action 
that the United States Board of Parole make certain 
changes in its policy and procedure. The Committee, as 
reported in the August issue of The Parole Release, 
recommended that the Parole Board formulate general 
standards to govern the grant, referral, or denial of 
parole. It further suggested changes aimed at making 
the entire parole process meaningful and more fair. 

The Conference recommended that the articulation of 
standards be deferred until they can reflect both the re- 
sults of a pending study of parole decisions and the ac- 
cumulation of a usable number of recent decisions. Addi- 
tionally, the conference urged the parole board to issue 
discovery guidelines. A prison counselor should be allowed 
to disclose a prisoner’s file to the inmate or to his repre- 
sentative in advance of a parole hearing, except for any 
information as to which disclosure is clearly unwarranted 
or which has been determined by the sentencing judge to 
be improper. At any rate, the prisoner should be given 
an oral summary or indication of the nature of any rele- 
vant adverse information which is not directly disclosed 
to him. 

The recommendation also stated that the Judicial Con- 
ference should be asked to consider directing the sentenc- 
ing judge to indicate on the face of a presentence report 
whether it has been shown to the prisoner or his counsel 
at the time of sentencing, and if not, whether it or any 
designated part should remain undisclosed in connection 
with parole proceedings. The Administrative Conference 
takes the position that disclosure of presentence reports 
should be encouraged, except as to information about 
which disclosure is clearly unwarranted. 


Institute on Mentally 
Ill Offender Announced 


The Third National Institute on Law Psychiatry, and 
the Mentally Disordered Offender will be held November 
14 to 16 at the Southern Illinois University Student 
Center, Carbondale. Topics to be covered include Due 
Process in Prisons and Mental Health Hospitals; The 
Sexual Offender; Community Treatment: Staff Training; 
and Competency To Stand Trial and Mental Illness. 

A registration fee of $35 includes luncheon, institute 
materials, transportation to and from airports, and trans- 
portation between motels and the Student Center. Pre- 
registration must be received by November 3. Late 
registration is on a space-available basis. Daily regis- 
tration is $15. 

Information and registration forms are available from: 
Mr. Lyun M. Irvine, Jr., Institute Co-Chairman, Illinois 
Security Hospital Chester, [linois 62233. 


Michael J. Keenan Joins 


Probation Division Staff 


Michael J. Keenan, U.S. probation officer at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been appointed assistant to the chief of the 
Division of Probation in the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. He was scheduled to begin his 
Washington assignment on October 2. 

A graduate of the University of Notre Dame with a 
master’s degree in correctional administration from that 
University, Keenan served for 3 years as an adult pro- 
bation officer with the Lucas County Court of Common 
Pleas, Toledo, Ohio, before joining the Federal probation 
system in 1964. For the past 2 years he has been a part- 
time instructor in the Department of Sociology at Notre 
Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 


New Method To Detect 
LSD Abuse Discovered 


A major scientific breakthrough in the detection and 
treatment of LSD abuse was announced in September 
by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 

A team of scientists at Collaborative Research, Inc., 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, has discovered a method 
to detect LSD in a few milliliters of blood or urine after 
a psychedelic dose, according to Dr. Theresa Harwood, 
chief pharmacologist of the Biological Research Branch 
of BNDD. Until this major breakthrough there has been 
no analytical method sensitive enough to measure the 
concentrations of LSD in body fluids. 

Under a contract with BNDD, Collaborative Research 
has developed a method that can not only detect LSD in 
a few milliliters of body fluids but can measure accurately 
how much of the drug is present. 

John E. Ingersoll, director of BNDD, hailed the new 
method as an important discovery in the Bureau’s re- 
search and development program under the President’s 
drive to combat the abuse of narcotics and dangerous 
drugs. He noted that because of the new method doctors 
will be able to detect and treat emergency LSD eases. 


Cash Incentives Offered 
Fla. Correction Officers 


Armed with monetary incentives, representatives of 
the sheriff’s office in Jacksonville, Fla., are actively re- 
cruiting correctional officers on North Florida junior 
college campuses, according to an account in the Jackson- 
ville Journal. 

The incentives were made possible when Jacksonville’s 
correctional officers became the first recipients statewide 
of college supplement pay. 

Robert Page, deputy director of prisons and jails for 
the sheriff’s office, said correctional officers in Jacksonville 
are the first in Florida and among the first in the Nation 
to receive the supplement pay for completed college 
courses. The officers, he explained, can qualify for a $40 
a month increase in salary by taking and passing 30 
semester hours of college work. Only 12 of those hours 
must be in the field of police science. An additional in- 
centive raise of $40 per month can be obtained by taking 
and passing 30 more hours of college level courses includ- 
ing 6 hours of police science work. 

An individual who completes the required college level 
work for one or both incentive pay increases before he is 
employed, ups his starting salary by $80, Page said. 


Inmates at Leavenworth To Be 
Trained as Computer Programmers 


Two government agencies signed an agreement in 
August at the U.S. Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
which will result in many Federal prisoners becoming 
skilled computer programers. The agreement, between 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc., (FPI) and the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Service (ASCS) 
provides for training of the inmates for a year and then 
using them to write computer programs for the ASCS 
Data Processing Center in Kansas City, Missouri. 

All training and programming will be done within the 
walls of the institution at Leavenworth. After completion 
of their sentences, however, inmates will be encouraged 
to seek permanent employment in computer programming 
in private industry or government. 

Signing for the Federal Prison Industries, Norman A. 
Carlson, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
and FPI commissioner, hailed the agreement as “a 
major step forward in our effort to rehabilitate offenders 
by training them to become skilled and productive mem- 
bers of society.” The computer training program, he 
added, “will help us shake the stigma of prison industries 
that have little relevance in today’s market.” 
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APS Invites Applications for 
Manfred S. Guttmacher Award 


The American Psychiatric Association invites appli- 
cations for its annual Manfred S. Guttmacher Award 
for 1973. The award is given for any outstanding contri- 
bution to the literature of forensic psychiatry in the form 
of a book, monograph, paper or any other work, including 
audio/visual presentations (films, etc.), submitted to or 
presented at any professional meeting or published during 
the year ending December 31, 1972. The Award will be 
presented at the Convocation of Fellows at the Annual 
Meeting in May 1973 in Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Anyone who wishes may apply to receive the award by 
submitting five copies of the work as well as five abstracts 
to Jonas Rappeport, M.D., Chairman, Guttmacher Award 
Board, 1700 18th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
Entries will be acknowledged but will not be returned. 

The deadline for submissions is January 1, 1973, and 
any entry to be considered must be in Washington by 
that date. 


Guy Willetts Appointed to 
Headquarters Probation Staff 


Guy Willetts, U.S. probation officer at Raleigh, N.C., 
has been named an assistant to the chief of probation in 
the Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 
The date of his entrance on duty is October 16. 

Willetts graduated from East Carolina University and 
received a master’s degree in social work from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Prior to joining the Federal 
probation service in 1966 he worked as a caseworker with 
the New Hanover County Welfare Department and as 
a community services consultant with the North Carolina 
State Department of Social Services. He served recently 
as regional vice president of the Mid-Atlantic States for 
the Federal Probation Officers Association. 


the small society 


LEAA Grant Supports ABA 
Criminal Justice Standards 


Administrator Jerris Leonard has announced that the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration recently 
awarded $103,467 to the American Bar Association for a 
project to modernize court procedures. 

The LEAA grant is supporting the ABA’s efforts to 
promote nationwide implementation of its Standards for 
the Administration of Criminal Justice. The Standards 
embrace all phases of the criminal process—from the in- 
vestigation through judicial proceedings, sentencing, ap- 
peal, and parole. 

“The Standards are not intended to be a model code,” 
Leonard said. “Rather, they represent the best in current 
procedures and practices and can serve as a useful guide 
which can be adapted to meet the particular needs and 
problems in each court.” 

The Standards are the result of intensive study and 
debate by members of the American Bar Association, and 
have been endorsed by high-ranking members of the 
judiciary, including Chief Justice Warren E. Burger. 


Inmates Provide Legal Services 
For Other Inmates in Pennsylvania 


A Paraprofessional Law Clinic was established at the 
Pennsylvania Correctional Institution at Graterford in 
September 1971 as the result of a memorandum to Super- 
intendent Robert L. Johnson sent 2 months earlier by 
14 inmates. 

Law Clinic members see their primary responsibility 
as assisting the less articulate inmate in addressing his 
grievance to the proper court in a way that will hopefully 
insure a fair consideration by the court on the merits. 
The amount in attorneys’ fees saved the taxpayer by 
the Clinic’s services to inmates, as reported in its August 
1972 report, is impressive. 

The Paraprofessional Law Clinic is located at Box 244, 
Graterford, Pa. 19426. 
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It Has Come to Our Attention 


Harold G. Miller, area supervisor of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Probation and Parole, was elected president 
of the Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction 
at its 34th Annual Conference held in Atlantic City on 
May 7 to 10. He succeeds Fred E. Terrinoni of the 
Maryland Department of Correctional Services. Also 
elected were Joseph Geoghegan, senior parole officer with 
New York Division of Correctional Services, as president- 
designate; Kenneth Spaar, chief probation officer of 
Camden County, N.J., as lst vice president; Thomas J. 
Callanan, probation officer of New York City Office of 
Probation as 2nd vice president; Dr. Alfred Vuocolo, 
superintendent of New Jersey Training School for Boys 
at Skillman, NJ., as 3rd vice-president; Burton R. 
Pomplun, director of field operations of New York De- 
partment of Correctional Services, as treasurer; and 
Fred E. Haley, supervising parole officer with the New 
Jersey Bureau of Parole, as secretary. The next Annual 
Conference of M.A.S.C.C. is scheduled for May 6 to 9, 
1973, at The Concord, Lake Kiameska, N.Y. 


The 1973 Canadian Congress of Criminology and Cor- 
rections will be held June 24 to 29 at the Hotel Sas- 
katchewan, Regina, Sask. Theme of the Congress will 
be “Crime in the Seventies: New Perspectives on an Old 
Problem.” Persons interested in submitting papers should 
write to: Program Committee, Canadian Congress of 
Criminology and Corrections, Box 3553, Regina, Sask. 

The National Information Center on Volunteerism, 
P.O. Box 2150, Boulder, Colo. 80302, has announced the 
following forthcoming conferences: Volunteers as Eyes 
and Ears, November 1972; Orienting Staff to Volunteers, 
January 1973 and March 1973; First National Conference 
on Volunteers in Prevention and Diversion, May 1973; 
and Matching Volunteers to Offenders, July 1973. 

The California Youth Authority’s support for community- 
based treatment programs has resulted in a continuing 
decrease in commitments of youthful offenders to CYA 
custody, according to the Department’s recently released 
1971 annual report. In 1971, first commitments to the 
CYA totaled 3,218, compared with a peak of 6,190 
registered in 1965. Since then, first commitments have 
been dropping steadily and during 1972 the commitment 
total will be no more than half of the 1965 peak, according 
to the report. 

William C. Sullivan, assistant to the director of the 
FBI until his retirement last year, has been appointed 
director of the newly created National Narcotics Intel- 
ligence Center in the U.S. Department of Justice. He 
will direct the gathering, analysis, and distribution of 
narcotics intelligence data, drawing information from 
several government agencies. 

Richard M. Mischke, retired U.S. Air Force colonel, 
has joined the staff of the Federal Judicial Center in 
Washington, D.C., as assistant director of continuing 
education and training. A graduate of the University of 
Texas with a master’s degree from Ohio State Uni- 
versity, he will assist in the preparation and execution 
of seminars which the Center holds for Federal court 
personnel at various levels. 

The Police Weapons Center Data Service, a new product 
evaluation service by the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police for public safety agencies and manu- 
facturers, has issued its first monthly bulletin reporting 
the results of recent tests. The bulletins will also in- 
clude information on new products, police casualty data, 
literature reviews, training opportunities, and litigation 
arising from police use of weapons and protective equip- 
ment. 

Jerome C. Needle, senior associate specializing in 
criminal justice consulting with Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, Ill., has been appointed senior criminal 
justice specialist for the American Justice Institute at 
its headquarters office in Sacramento, Calif. 
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The Directory of Halfway Houses & Group Homes for 
Troubled Children, revised and updated, is available to 
the public upon request. Those interested should write 
to: Richard L. Rachin, Chief, Bureau of Group Treat- 
ment, Division of Youth Services, 311 S. Calhoun Street, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 


E. Warren Toole, 78, chief U.S. probation officer for 
the District of Montana until his retirement in 1965, 
died recently in his sleep. Before entering the probation 
service he had been clerk of the U.S. District Court 
for Montana and before that Great Falls postmaster. 


Fred Greenwald, U.S. probation officer in Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been certified as an Outstanding Educator of 
America for 1972 “in recognition of contributions to the 
advancement of higher education and service to the 
community.” 

Anthony A. Cuccurullo, probation administrator for the 
Nassau County (N.Y.) Probation Department in Family 
Court, Westbury, has been appointed director of the 
Nassau County Children’s Shelter, also in Westbury. 

Dr Sung Tai Cho, professor of sociology at Wayne 
State University, has been appointed to the new post 
of assistant director of planning and research in the 
Ohio Department of Rehabilitation and Correction. 

New Melleray, the Trappist Abby in Dubuque, Iowa, 
has on three occasions this year opened its doors to 
offenders who have come for spiritual exchange and 
“just plain country visiting.’’ Inmates from Anamosa 
Penitentiary, Anamosa, Iowa, the Federal institution at 
Springfield, Mo., and parolees from Missouri and Kansas 
have enjoyed the monks’ hospitality. 

Horace S. Webb, assistant director for information 
services for the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, has been appointed deputy director of public in- 
formation for the U.S. Department of Justice. 


Portland State University is now offering a B.A./B.S. 
degree in administration of justice. The new program is 
interdisciplinary, offering options in law enforcement and 
corrections. Interested students may write to Dr. Lee 
Brown, Law Enforcement Programs, Portland State Uni- 
versity, Portland, Oreg. 97207, for information. 

The American Association of Suicidology invites par- 
ticipation in working toward ways of preventing un- 


necessary suicide. For further information write: 
Charlotte P. Ross, Secretary, American Association of 
Suicidology, Suicide Prevention Center of San Mateo, 


220 W. 20th Avenue, San Mateo, Calif. 94403. 


Steve Blesofsky, director of Brooke House in Boston, 
has been appointed a member of the Massachusetts 
Parole Board. 

Target is the title of a new publication of the Inter- 
national City Management Association, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 20036. Scheduled to be pub- 
lished five times within 12 months, it is a bulletin of 
“successful” projects funded by the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration. 

The Connecticut Department of Correction and Literacy 
Volunteers of Hartford have begun a program to impart 
skills to inmates at the Somers Correctional Institution 
which will enable them to tutor other inmates with below 
average skills in reading and writing. 

The Fifth United Nations Congress on Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders will be held September 
1-15, 1975, in Toronto. Frank Miller, executive director 
of the National Parole Board will be Canadian co- 
ordinator of the Congress. 

The Second Volunteers in Closed Correctional Settings 
Meeting was scheduled to be held October 1 to 4 at the 
Sheraton-Chicago Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Three major areas 
of interest to be covered were fund raising; public re- 
lations; and program. 
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The FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin celebrates its 40th 
anniversary with its September 1972 issue. 

Ohio has taken steps to establish law libraries at each 
adult correctional institution, followed by an extensive 
training program in the mechanics of legal research 
and related matters. Both staff and inmates will par- 
ticipate in the program which is funded by a grant from 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

Probation in Illinois: A Politically Entrenched Over- 
burdened “Non-System” (Major Reason for Not Building 
“Mini-Prisons”’) is the title of a report released August 
29 by the John Howard Association, Chicago, Ill. It is 
based on a statewide study of probation which the As- 
sociation began in late 1970. 

John M. Calhoun, U.S. probation officer in Knoxville, 
Tenn., has been promoted to the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral in the Tennessee National Guard. Following his 
nomination by the President, he was confirmed by the 
U.S. Senate on August 4. A graduate of the University 
of Tennessee, Calhoun joined the Federal probation ser- 
vice in 1965. 

Nicholas P. Muller, U.S. probation officer at Louisville, 
Ky., was elected president-elect of the Kentucky Council 
on Crime and Delinquency at its annual conference on 
September 8. He will serve as president during 1973-1974. 

Forty-two prison recreation officers from 16 states met 
September 7 and 8 at Southern Illinois University at 
Carbondale for the Midwest Correctional Recreation 
Workshop sponsored jointly by the Psychiatric Division 
of the Illinois Department of Corrections and the SIU 
Division of Continuing Education. The aim of the in- 
formal group discussion was to get away from the over- 
emphasis on athletics as recreation for inmates. 

Herbert Brownell, former Attorney General of the 
United States, received the Justice Award of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society August 11 in San Francisco at 
the 59th Annual Meeting of the Society. A former AJS 
president, he was presented the award “for outstanding 
service in promoting the efficient administration of justice 
over a period of 40 years.” 

Dr. Reed Adams, U.S. probation officer with the Wash- 
ington, D.C., office from 1965 to 1968, has left the position 
of acting director of the Police Science and Criminology 
Program at City College, Loyola University, New Orleans, 
La., to become director of the Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration Program at the University of North Carolina 
at Charlotte. 

The California Youth Authority will operate a_residen- 
tial care center for parolees in the south central Los 
Angeles area in conjunction with Pepperdine University. 
According to Taka Morita, assistant parole supervisor in 
CYA’s Los Angeles-North Office, this is the first time a 
university has been directly involved in operating a Youth 
Authority group home in the community. 

The First International Conference on Social Information 
will be held November 30 to December 2 at Saint Vincent 
(Aosta Valley), Italy. 

Parker L. Hancock, warden of the New Hampshire 
State Prison, retired recently after 22 years of service. 
A testimonial dinner was scheduled to be held on Novem- 
ber 10 at the New Hampshire Highway Hotel in Concord. 

An inmate at the U.S. Penitentiary at Marion, IIl., 
recently graduated, magna cum laude, from Southern 
Illinois University. Completing 4 years’ work in 21 
months, he earned A’s in all subjects but one. 

American University’s Center for the Administration 
of Justice will conduct an Institute for Comparative 
Justice Studies May 5 to June 10 in England, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Holland. The study-tour will consist of 
seminars and discussions with scholars, public officials, 
and community leaders in the field of justice administra- 
tion and is open to all interested persons. For further 
information contact Dr. Emilio C. Viano, Center for the 
Administration of Justice, The American University, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 


Psychologists in the Criminal Justice System, a 193-page 
publication of the American Association of Correctional 
Psychologists, is available on request. Single copies may 
be obtained from Stanley Brodsky, Psychology Depart- 
ment, University of Alabama, P.O. Box 6234, University, 
Alabama 35486. 

Archibald R. Murray, New York City attorney, has been 
appointed commissioner of the New York State Division 
of Criminal Justice Services. The Division, created by 
action of the 1972 Legislature, will consolidate the func- 
tions of the existing State Identification and Intelligence 
System, the Division of Local Police in the Office for Local 
Government, and the Division of Criminal Justice in the 
Office of Planning Services. 

The Rutgers University Center of Alcohol Studies has 
been awarded $335,357 by the National Institute of Mental 
Health to train community workers to treat alcoholism 
in poverty areas. 

The Department of Psychology, University of Alabama, 
has established a graduate studies program in correctional 
psychology and a Center for Correctional Psychology. The 
graduate studies lead to either the Ph.D. degree or a non- 
thesis professional M.A. degree. The scope of the program 
includes psychological core studies, as well as psychological 
research and applications in law enforcement, court, and 
correctional settings. For information about applications 
and stipends, write: Stanley Brodsky, Ph.D., Department 
of Psychology, University of Alabama, University, Ala- 
bama 35486. 

Myrl E. Alexander, professor at Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity’s Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and 
Corrections, has received the honorary degree of doctor 
of humane letters from Susquehana University, Selins- 
grove, Pa. The former director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons also holds two other honorary doctorates: one 
from his alma mater, Manchester College, and one from 
Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, Wash. 

The first International Symposium on Behavior Modifi- 
cation, organized by the University of Minnesota and the 
University of Uppsala (Sweden) was scheduled to be 
held October 4 at the Radisson South Hotel in Minneapolis. 

Ernest R. Conley, supervisor with the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation in Pittsburgh, and 
John H. Jefferson, supervisor of the Community Based 
Center in Philadelphia, have been appointed members of 
the Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole bringing 
the Board to a full staff of five members. 

The Connecticut Department of Correction, recipient of 
a Federal grant of $60,000 for the establishment of an 
institute of correction, will subgrant the total award to 
a Connecticut university. Ten schools have been invited 
to submit proposals for the use of the grant. 

Clinical Social Work Journal, a new quarterly sponsored 
by the National Federation of Societies for Clinical Social 
Work, is calling for papers. The journal is under the 
editorial leadership of Mary L. Gottesfeld, 175 West 73rd 
Street, New York City 10023. 

The American Bar Association has started a new pro- 
ject to support efforts of state and local bar associations 
in correctional reform and offender rehabilitation. The 
project’s goal is to assist the state and local bar associ- 
ations that have established special committees or task 
forces on corrections and to encourage establishment of 
such groups by bar associations that have not yet done 
so. Inquiries about the new program and its services 
should be directed to Suite 100, 1705 DeSales Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

William E. Davis in September was appointed chief of 
the Division of Information Systems in the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. A graduate of St. 
Louis University with a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he served in the U.S. Army 
from 1942 to 1965 rising through the ranks from private 
to colonel. Following retirement he worked for the Execu- 
tive Office of the President and the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army. 
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